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Dealing commenced on Wednesday, 23rd November, at an opening price 
of 17s. 9d. per Unit. 


CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


Cumulative Investment Trust adds to the usual benefits of a Unit Trust the safety 
secured by reserve fund accumulation. It pays five-sixths of the income every half 
year to the unit holders and reinvests one-sixth for their benefit. By this method 
it gives unit holders advantages of compound interest, as the growing reserve fund 
increases the capital value and revenue of the Trust. 





£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend-paying companies in the different fields 
of British industry, and managed on the lines of this Trust, would at the end of 1937 have been 
worth upwards of £258. Without reserve fund accumulation it would have been worth £176. 


The Fund will be invested in the ordinary shares of the best British industrial 
companies. 


On the basis of current prices and distributions the anticipated yield exceeds 
£5 5 0 per cent. This would mean an initial distribution to unit holders at the 
rate of £4 7 6 per cent. gross per annum and the allocation of the equivalent of 
17/6 per cent. to reserve. 


List of Initially Authorised Companies :— 


Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.) Ford Motor Spillers 

John Barker & Co. General Electric Stewarts & Lloyds 
Bolsover Colliery Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Tate & Lyle 

British Aluminiura Co. Imperial Chemical Thomas Tilling 

British American Tobacco International Nickel Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
British Tin Investment Lever Bros. & Unilever Tube Investments 
Burmah Oil London Asiatic Rubber Tunnel Portland Cement 
Callender’s Cable London Brick Turner & Newall 
Clyde Valley Electrical J. Lyons & Co. Union Corporation 

J. & P. Coats Marks & Spencer United Dairies 

W. Cory & Son Patons & Baldwins United Steel Companies 
Courtaulds Prudential Assurance Upsons 

Crompton Parkinson Rhokana Corporation Watney, Combe, Reid 
Daily Mirror Newspapers Rolls-Royce Whitehead Iron & Steel 
Distillers Royal Bank of Scotland Wiggins, Teape 
Dunlop Rubber ** Shell” Transport F. W. Woolworth 
Edmundsons’ Electricity Shipley Collieries 


Trustees :— 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Units may be tought and sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. A descriptive booklet may be 
obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, The Trustees, or from the Managers : 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 


Chairman : Hartley Withers 





165 MOORGATE, LONDON E.C.2. (NATional 4931) 
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EXUBERANT HEALTH! The vigorous healthy men 
and women have been regarded too often as the mere 
favourites of fortune. But nervous health is not so much 
a matter of heredity and luck as of common sense—in 
providing the nerves with the essential foods they need. 


“In the present state 


of medical knowledge. .’ 


3 


No more important basic principle is known 
than this: that sturdy, vigorous health is 
dependent on an adequate supply of organic 
phosphorus and protein to the blood and 
nervous systems. And no tonic food supplies 
the essential phosphorus and protein in such 
easily assimilable form as ‘Sanatogen’. 


‘Sanatogen’ is no panacea of all ills. It 
simply feeds and restores tired nerves, makes 
plenty of good, rich blood, and gives you the 
extra physical and mental vitality that make you 
immune to most minor ills. 


We believe that no tonic food in existence can 
hope to do more than this. We believe that no 
tonic food will do it as well as ‘Sanatogen’ 
—and 25,000 doctors support this belief. 


Live up to life this Winter : take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


i A ga a mi (lraae Mark) 
A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 
The word ‘SANATOGEN' is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., and denotes their 
famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. A‘GENATOSAN’ product 
miade by GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire 
M & C eum 
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SUNSETS 





T is decidedly a new experience 

to see a sunset on a summer 

evening in January—yet this is 
but one of the many delights in 
store for holiday-makers in South 
Africa. 


Amazing scenic spectacles where- 
ever you go, sea bathing from 
golden beaches, sports and pastimes 
of all kinds; a new kind of life 
without the drawbacks of un- 
familiar customs and foods; ‘a 
climate so fresh and invigorating 
that it gives zest to everything 
you do. 


Illustrated publications and details 
of “Winter” fares are obtainable 
from the Travel Bureau, South 
Africa House, London, W.C.2, or 


accredited agencies. 


As a prelude to your trip, why not 
see an exhibition of South African 
interest films? An invitation will 
be sent on request. 


SouUTH AFRICA 
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THE CASE OF THE REFUGEES 


HE debate in the House of Commons on the refugee 
question last Monday has left an only partially satis- 
factory impression behind. The Prime Minister and the 
Home Secretary showed themselves wholly sympathetic 
to the unhappy Jews who have escaped, or failed to escape, 
from Germany, but on the vital question of finding room 
for them within the confines of the British Empire they 
were able to offer nothing even remotely commensurate 
with the need. There is the possibility of settlements on 
a small scale in Tanganyika, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, and it was suggested that numbers rather 
more considerable might be accommodated in British Guiana. 
Since then the Home Secretary has announced that no 
objection will be made to the entry of Jewish children 
from Germany into Great Britain for education, provided 
Jewish organisations will take responsibility for them. 


This is something, but no one can be deeply impressed 
by it. There are at least 600,000 Jews in Germany, and 
life will be made intolerable for all of them while they remain 
there. At present few can get out at all, for passports are 
denied them, but Dr. Goebbels on Tuesday declared that 
Germany would like nothing better than to get rid of them 
all. That may mean something or nothing. If it means 
something there is every indication that any Jew who does 
cross the frontier will cross it without a pfennig in his pocket, 
or at the best with about five or six per cent. of the total 
value of what he owns—after his share of the collective 
fine of £83,000,000 on German Jewry has been paid. That 
is what the plight of the Jews is and promises to be. In 
face of it what, in sum, is the British Government prepared 
to do? As things stand it is not completely easy to rebut 
the taunt that Britain is ready enough to shed tears over 
the lot of German Jews, but incapable of finding room for 
a hundred thousand of them in the wide spaces of an Empire 
that covers a quarter of the globe. However that may be, 


it may reasonably be claimed that if other countries showed 
half the diligence and resolution in saving the Jews that 
Germany does in persecuting them the problem even of 
the whole 600,000 would be soluble. 


The difficulties of the situation must, of course, be recog- 
nised. Wide spaces are not wide habitable spaces. The 
Dominions are their own masters and must make their own 
decisions. Australia is receiving Jews in fair numbers, 
and there should be room for settlement on a reasonable 
scale in parts of Canada—though it has to be remembered 
that well-equipped British emigrants have been steadily 
returning from Canada because they could not make good 
there. This country itself should be able to find homes 
and work for many more than have come in so far, and there 
is little doubt that we should gain rather then lose economic- 
ally by that in the end. But here, too, the danger must 
be recognised of stimulating an anti-semitism which too 
great an influx, or anything like preferential treatment as 
compared with our own unemployed, might easily stir up. 

But the greater the difficulties the more urgent 
it is that the problem be tackled with the maximum of 
resolution and ability. Among other grounds for that is 
the fact that this is a subject on which the United States 
feels intensely, and any suggestion that the British Empire 
is doing less than it might would diminish sensibly the 
notable and welcome cordiality which now marks Anglo- 
American relations. The immediate necessity is that any 
Jewish refugees who do reach these shores should be 
admitted and found temporary accommodation of some 
kind, in camps or otherwise, and that the Government 
should not merely keep in step with the other Governments 
represented at the Evian Conference, but do its utmost 
to stimulate that body to effective action. The remedy 
must be equal in scale to the disease. A loan for settlement, 
backed by the Government, should be considered. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Anglo-French conversations, which it was anticipated 
would deal mainly with defence problems and the 
Spanish situation, are only on the point of beginning as 
these lines are written. Comment on them must therefore 
be deferred. But one event of some importance, having 
a bearing on the conversations, is announced in the formula- 
tion of a Franco-German declaration of friendship modelled 
on the now famous Munich declaration, whose terms it 
follows closely. The most concrete pledge embodied in it 
consists of the recognition by the two parties of the existing 
Franco-German frontiers as definitive. This bears. out 
Herr Hitler’s repeated statement that he has no designs 
on Alsace-Loraine and is particularly opportune at a moment 
when talk of autonomy in Alsace is beginning to create a 
sinister parallel to the course of events in Sudetendeutschland. 
It has to be recognised frankly, in the light of recent history, 
that such a document may as easily be a smoke-screen as 
a barrier against war. None the lgss its publication (which 
is understood to be imminent) will have some effect in 
relaxing tension between Germany and France. Its real 
test is whether it relaxes tension also between Germany’s 
axis-partner and France. At a time when the understanding 
between Germany and Italy is to all appearance as close 
as ever the division of labour by which Germany propagates 
hostility to Great Britain and Italy to France does not 
inspire confidence—even though it is true that Germany is 
showing herself conciliatory to France and Italy to Britain. 
* * * * 


Crisis in France 

The opposition to M. Reynaud’s financial decrees almost 
prevented the visit of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax 
to Paris this week. When the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber met on Tuesday, hostility to the decrees was so 
strong that M. Daladier only secured the rejection, by two 
votes, of the Socialist amendment, by threatening to postpone 
the British Ministers’ visit, summon the Chamber and 
Senate, and resign. Such desperate measures sufficed to 
carry M. Daladier over the immediate crisis ; but they cannot 
give Mr. Chamberlain any confidence in the stability of 
his Government. M. Daladier is indeed being attacked 
from both the Right and the Left, from the Right because 
his indecision has so conspicuously disproved that he is the 
“ strong man” the Right demands, from the Left because 
he and M. Reynaud have laid by far the greater burden of 
paying for France’s recovery on the shoulders of the wage- 
earner. Working-class opposition to the decrees has already 
led to a widesj read strike in the arms industry and a general 
strike is threetened. The position is the more alarming 
because, if M. Daladier falls, there is no parliamentary 
figure left, except perhaps M. Herriot, capable of taking 
power. It may be that by now France’s protracted crisis 
has exhausted the resources of the parliamentary régime. 

* * * * 


The Future of Ruthenia 

It is not yet certain what the future of the autonomous 
State of Ruthenia will be. At present, it gives Germany a 
valuable spearhead against Poland and the Soviet Union, 
with their large Ukrainian minorities; and Poland is not 
reconciled to the existence of such a danger or of the barrier 
to her common frontier with Hungary. Hungary is being 
urged not to be afraid of settling the problem in her own 
interests, that is, to seize Ruthenia by force. Within Ruthenia 
itself demands are made for union with Hungary, and there 
are numerous reports of invasions of the territory by Polish 
and Hungarian irregulars. It is suggested that Poland and 
Hungary can rely on the help of Italy, as the coming into 
force of the Anglo-Italian Agreement has guaranteed her 
colonial possessions and left her free to concentrate on her 


Central European interests. But to rely on Italian support 
against Germany is dangerous, even though any weakenj 
of the axis would be unfortunate for Germany at the moment 
The situation is now further complicated by the fall of the 
Hungarian Government and uncertainty as to what the 
policy of Dr. Imredy’s successor will be. Equally, the Polish. 
Hungarian plan must face the opposition of Rumania, and the 
Ruthenian problem will certainly play a part in King Caro 
conversations in Germany, where he is now the guest of his 
cousin, the Prince of Hohenzollern. 
; * x x * 


The New Czechoslovakia 

The partition of Czechoslovakia is now complete. 
an agreement signed on Monday the northern half of the 
country, above the narrow neck at Briinn, becomes a Czech 
enclave in Germany. The Czechs have ceded new territories, 
including the village of Theben, a suburb of Bratislava, which 
contains a Czech population of some 50,000 ;_ but they have 
also handed over to Germany a narrow strip of territory 
across which the German Reichsautobahngesellschaft will 
build a great new motor road connecting Breslau and Vienna 
via Brinn. The new road will be a part of Germany. The 
project has caused some alarm abroad, both because of the 
obvious military value of such a highway and because itis 
thought by some to be the beginning of a great German 
motorway through the Balkans to Asia Minor, which finally 
will realise, in a new form, the old dream of the Berlin- 
Baghdad railway. In addition, the Czechs have agreed to the 
construction of a Danube-Oder canal across their territory. 
These works will alleviate unemployment in Czechoslovakia ; 
and they will complete her subordination to Germany. 
Dr. Hacha, President of the Supreme Court, has taken the 
place of M. Chvalkovsky as official candidate for the 
Presidency, because, it is reported, it has been discovered 
that M. Chvalkovsky has a Jewish grandmother. 

* * * * 

Unity in Australia 

The decision to formulate amendments to the Australian 
Constitution, which will result in the Commonwealth adopting 
a more unified system of government, has much to commendit, 
but it is certain that it will meet with considerable resistance 
from the States. Mr. Menzies, the Attorney-General, quoted 
eight cases of glaring deficiencies in the Commonwealth’s 
Constitutional jurisdiction. Since these include matters 
affecting trade, public health, company law, trade disputes, 
transport, fisheries, agriculture and unemployment, the 
mere recital of them makes unnecessary any further statement 
of the case for reform. The Constitution of Australia reflects 
the history of the Commonwealth, and the fundamental 
difficulty is that unity is impossible when there are seven 
sovereign parliaments, each of practically equal status, 
embracing 13 Houses, with more than 600 members, and 
70 Ministers, with separate oversea representation and 
separate services. At present legislation is invalidated by 
constitutional restraints and even in national emergencies 
inaction and delay result when the Government’s hands 
are tied. In re-writing her Constitution Australia has at any 
rate an accumulation of experience in the Dominions to guide 
her, and the vigorous spirit in which her vital problems 
are being tackled should help the Commonwealth to move 
successfully towards greater powers. 

* * * * 

The Ministry of Supply 

Despite Mr. Churchill’s demand for a “ healthy growl” 
from the Conservative benches, the Liberal Opposition’s 
amendment to the Address asking for a Ministry of Supply 
was overwhelmingly defeated. Yet the Prime Minister seems 
to recognise that public opinion is not satisfied ; and since, 
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inhis own words, “ the public must be convinced that all is well,” 
an advisory committee of business men is being set up, to 
which firms may complain of delay in ‘contracts or lack of 
contracts. ‘This step will hardly have the sedative effect 
required ; it is in no way a substitute for establishing a 


Ministry of Supply, the arguments for which the Cabinet ' 


still scarcely seems to understand. The main function of such 
a Ministry is not to ensure that contracts are given or per- 
formed, but to organise the supply and distribution of the 
material required if contracts are to be carried out. At 
present contracting firms compete with each other, and with 
frms working on civil contracts, for a limited supply of 
material in the open market. There is no assurance that 
supplies will be present, at the right place, and the right 
moment, and it is certain that prices will be driven to the 
highest possible point. Nevertheless Sir Thomas Inskip, 
in one of his moments of awe-inspiring complacency, can 
assert that “‘ all the evils which a Ministry of Supply might 
cure have been cured already.” 
* * * * 

The Milk Bill 

The Minister of Agriculture has promised to push his Milk 
Bill through Parliament even though it “ costs him his job ” ; 
nevertheless the Bill is in a bad way. At the week-end the 
farmers’ representatives expressed their whole-hearted dis- 
approval. The farmer’s friend, the Daily Express, asserts 
that the Bill is already dead, if not buried. The Milk Market- 
ing Board, in the person of its general manager and secretary, 
has lectured the Conservative Agricultural Committee on 
its defects. The Co-operators, and hence the Labour Party, 
are equally hostile. Six Conservative M.P.’s have put 
forward a motion demanding its complete rejection. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Morrison will not be overawed by such 
opposition, which springs from the most heterogeneous 
sources. The farmers, though the whole of the milk industry 
now depends on Government regulation and subsidies, 
object to “‘ Government interference.” The Co-operators 
fear they will be hindered in expanding their distributive 
milk business. The retailer fears his small “‘ round ” will be 
swallowed up by monopolies. The Milk Marketing Board 
fears the supervision of an independent and permanent Milk 
Commission. In this outcry of particular interests, there is a 
grave danger that the general interest of the consumer, who 
hopes for a reduction in the cost of distribution and a closing 
of the gap between consumers’ and producers’ prices, will 
go by the board. 

* *x * * 

Allowances for Families 

The announcement by Mr. L. J. Cadbury, managing director 
of Cadbury Bros., that that well-known firm had decided to 
inaugurate a scheme of children’s allowances, comes at a 
time when interest is focussed on the subject from many 
angles. Public concern with nutrition, particularly of 
children, has been greatly increased as the realisation has 
grown that a part at least of the nation’s bill of £300,000,000 
for ill-health would be saved if all parents could afford to 
provide their children with adequate and suitable food. 
Under the Cadbury scheme, in addition to ordinary wages 
every employee with more than two children will receive a 
uniform allowance of five shillings a week for each additional 
child under eighteen who has not yet left school. This will 
alleviate the strain on the worker’s income at a time when 
many families find difficulty in making both ends meet. 
Compulsory social insurance and various voluntary schemes 
already lighten the burdens of sickness, unemployment and 
old age. The community has a right to demand that those 
who undertake to bring up children at a time when we are 
faced with a falling birth-rate should receive every encourage- 
ment. The problem is one which will clearly have to be 
tackled on a national scale, and reliance cannot be placed 
on a mere addition to wages by a benevolent employer. 
Any practical scheme must avoid creating a situation in which 
it is to the employers’ interest to prefer unmarried men 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House of 
Commons was seen at its best on Monday evening in a- 
dignified and impressive debate on racial persecution in 
Europe and the plight of the refugees. Mr. Noel Baker, 
who moved the Labour Party’s motion, speaks with authority 
on these subjects by reason of his former service under 
Dr. Nansen. There was no dissent from his closing words 
in which he declared that Dr. Goebbels’ campaign against 
the Jews would go down in history with St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve as a lasting memory of human shame. “ Let there go 
with it another memory, the memory of what the other 
nations did to wipe the shame away.” Other speakers 
followed this lead and engaged in a practical discussion of 
the contribution which the British Empire could make. 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s reply was listened to with general approval. 
Although he was under the necessity of showing the practical 
difficulties in the way of some of the projects suggested, no 
one could have doubted for a moment his genuine sympathy 
with the terms of the motion. Almost the whole House 
welcomed his decision to admit immediately a very large 
number of Jewish children. The horror of their present 
situation is indicated by the fact, which the Home Secretary 
went on to state, that the parents concerned are almost 
unanimously in favour of parting with their children and 
taking the risks of sending them to a foreign country. 

* x * * 

No one had any quarrel with the aims of Mr. Stanley’s 
Bill to exterminate the bucket-shop. Mr. Tom Johnston, 
however, being something of an expert on the ways of shady 
financiers, was by no means satisfied. He believed that the 
firm of Maclean and Henderson, through which Mr. Spiro 
carried on some of his activities, would have been licensed 
by the Board of Trade under this Bill. Mr. Graham 
White mentioned a number of periodicals sent by share- 
pushers to their victims and produced one containing a 
leading article headed “‘ Touch and Go.” On the Govern- 
ment side the most substantial criticism.came from Mr. 
Spens. He wished to see the Bill become law with the 
least possible delay, but he had his doubts about Clause 4, 
which proposes that licences or exemptions shall be granted 
by the Board of Trade, but that, where they are refused, an 
appeal shall lie to a special tribunal consisting of one member 
with legal qualifications appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
and two other members nominated by the Treasury. Mr. 
Spens argued that when the executive desired to take away 
from the subject his right to earn a living on the ground 
that he had committed an offence against certain rules or 
regulations, his Majesty’s Judges were the tribunal to which 
the appeal should lie, since they alone by the terms of their 
tenure of office could stand up against improper executive 
action. Here is another aspect of a ceaseless controversy,— 
whether it is more important to protect society against the 
wrong-doer or to preserve the rights of the subject. 

* * * * 

Of debates on Scottish housing there is no end. In 
England the twin problems of slums and overcrowding are 
within measurable distance of solution, but north of the 
border no such happy ending is in sight. The Bill which 
the Secretary of State introduced on Tuesday for continuing 
and to some extent augmenting the subsidies is expected 
to result in the erection of 102,000 houses by September, 
1942. But as Mr. Colville himself admitted, Scotland needs 
at least a quarter of a million houses for slum clearance and 
relief of overcrowding, and this figure takes no account of 
the normal requirements of the population. Mr. Buchanan 
painted an appalling picture of conditions in Glasgow, where 
half the working class houses consist of two apartments or 
less. He also attacked the growing practice whereby large 
houses are acquired and the space parcelled out among a 
grossly excessive number of lodgers. He instanced one 
case where nearly fifty people were found living in a five- 
apartment house. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS 


7 the simple but significant ceremony that attended 
‘ the signature of the Anglo-American Trade Treaty 
at Washington last week the just comment was supplied, 
very fitly, by the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, when he said that 
“it must be increasingly apparent that the stability 
of the civilisation which we cherish depends more than 
ever on the friendly association of the English-speaking 
nations of the Old World and the New.” 


That assertion deserves study in some detail, for it states 
an important truth with singular accuracy. The English- 
speaking nations (Anglo-Saxon does not adequately 
describe them, in view of America’s remarkable assimila- 
tion of immigrants of a wide diversity of strains) are 
today in a special sense the trustees of the only kind 
of civilisation their own citizens, and those of many 
lesser States, think worth maintaining. That is not 
merely apparent but increasingly apparent, for war not 
merely on common human freedom but on the elemental 
rights of the individual is being waged over ever-widening 
tracts of the globe with a savagery incompatible with the 
survival of any liberal civilisation at all. 


That tragedy has had one compensation. It has 
driven the custodians of this freedom into closer asso- 
ciation in common sympathy for common protection. 
The effect of the new persecution in Germany has been 
unmistakable. Never since they fought together in 
France have Great Britain and the United States, and the 
United States and Canada, been so conscious of their 
essential unity of purpose and the imperative necessity 
of maintaining it. It was fully time that was recognised. 
Superficial differences and minor irritations have played 
far too large a part in our relationships in recent years. 
Set against the menace that overhangs the world they 
assume now their proper unimportance. The essential 
features of a partnership which common origin, a common 
language and literature and a common faith in democracy 
inevitably dictate take the place they should take in the 
minds of Britons and Americans alike. To say that 
is enough. It would be highly impolitic to try to give 
undue precision to a relationship which can well remain 
what an opportune blend of emotion, interest and 
conviction has made it. When Mr. Mackenzie King 
spoke of “the friendly association” of the English- 
speaking nations he chose his words well. Beyond 
that point it is neither necessary nor expedient to go 
today. That does not mean that the limits of the 
association have been reached. It does mean that the 
future may well be left to shape itself. 


But mutual goodwill alone will not make the relations 
between two friendly nations what they need to be 
“under the strenuous conditions of the modern world,” 
and it is the merit of British and American statesmanship 
—the credit is due to Mr. Cordell Hull more than any 
other single man—that it has set itself quietly and 
patiently to remove obstacles to full co-operation between 
the two countries and negotiate agreements -which, with- 
out assuming any formal political significance, shall 
advertise to their own citizens and to the world their 
resolve to substitute practical co-operation resolutely 
and increasingly for economic or any other form of con- 
flict. The fundamental value of the Anglo-American 


trade agreement lies as much in the sacrifices each 
country was ready to make as in the advantages it secured 
for its own traders—for till it is realised that every such 
negotiation must be based on the simple principle of 
give-and-take the attempt of each side to concentrate 
on taking must spell inevitable disaster. Hardly less 
important were the concurrent negotiations between the 
United States and Canada and the treaty signed by the 
Union and the Dominion simultaneously with the major 
Anglo-American Agreement. That, and the fact that 
other British Dominions like Australia had to be brought 
into the discussions because concessions made to America 
might affect their own trade with Britain, opens up 
suggestive possibilities. 

It means that the principle of modifying the Ottawa 
Agreements of 1932 has been conceded. Ottawa, creating 
the British Imperial Zo/lverein of which Joseph Chamber- 
lain dreamed, had good effects and bad. It increased 
trade within the Empire. It to some extent decreased 
the trade and to a considerable extent increased the 
suspicions and antagonisms of States outside the Empire, 
particularly the United States and Germany. Since 
then, and to some extent in consequence, Germany has 
developed a closed economy based on tradé by barter, 
which makes the prospect of any beneficial commercial 
agreement with her remote. But that fact, unfortunate 
in itself, has had some favourable reactions, in producing 
the recognition among States which still prefer free 
interchange of the need for increasing trade among 
themselves. The Anglo-American Agreement has gone 
far to meet that need, for through the operation of the 
most-favoured-nation clause it means that the tariffs of 
both countries are lowered not merely in relation to 
one another but to all countries with which they have 
signed most-favoured-nation treaties. 

That valuable process must continue. It is the founda- 
tion of Mr. Cordell Hull’s foreign policy ; he has now 
negotiated successfully nineteen bilateral trade treaties. 
Mr. Oliver Stanley might well consider how far that 
admirable example can be followed by our own Govern- 
ment. We, of course, have agreements with Denmark 
and other European countries, but some of them are 
as much for the restriction as the promotion of trade, 
and we certainly have not exhausted the possibilities of 
developing freer trade with such a nation as, to take the 
most obvious, France. In what form and by what 
methods the Ottawa circle can be widened, with economic 
consequences that would produce political results no 
less valuable than the economic, are matters for further 
thought. But Mr. Hull, Mr. Mackenzie King and 
Mr. Stanley have performed a service of no smal! value 
in turning the minds of all reflective men in that direction. 

For we must not stop here. Indeed we cannot stop, 
for developments in Europe and Asia are forcing develop- 
ments on the American Continent to which we cannot 
be indifferent if we would. The Pan-American Con- 
gress is to be held at Lima next month and Mr. Roose- 
velt is credited with the idea of raising the question of a 
defensive agreement covering the whole of North and 
South America. Even if that is a premature attribution 
of intention to the President it cannot long remain 
so. America, as a whole, must inevitably see to its 
defences ; the Monroe Doctrine cannot stand without 
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that. The United States naval and military estimates 
show how deeply consciousness of that has sunk into the 
public mind. In any such project Canada has an 
essential part to play, and through Canada the whole 
Commonwealth must be affected. That is far from being 
a matter for regret. It is part of a readjustment of the 
balance of world-power by which we have everything 
to gain. Meanwhile the trade treaty with America 
should have one direct sequel. In the economic con- 


ditions and the political atmosphere created by it the 
settlement of our debt to the United States should be 
simple to negotiate and on terms which even with our 
vast armament expenditure we could face. The advant- 
age would be immense, for it is a profound mistake to 
think the debt is forgotten in America. On the contrary, 
it remains a serious obstacle to full cordiality between 
our two countries—an obstacle that should be finally 
removed now. 


SPAIN AND SECURITY 


N the last two years two problems above all have 
threatened to destroy the peace of Europe—the 
problem of Czechoslovakia and the problem of Spain. 
The first has already been settled without provoking 
a European war; the Prime Minister has assured us 
that the second is no longer a danger to peace. It may 
still, however, be a fatal danger to Great Britain and 
to France. The Czechoslovak problem was settled 
on terms that conceded all and rather more than Germany 
asked for at Godesberg. It would be frivolous to 
suppese that after Munich the position of France and 
Great Britain is so secure, the dearly-purchased appease- 
ment so profound, that now the Spanish problem 
can safely be settled in a sense that gratifies Signor 
Mussolini. The visit of the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary to Paris this week has aroused many fears 
that an attempt will be made to persuade France to 
concede Italy’s demands in Spain. There is no doubt 
of what they are. Again and again Signor Mussolini 
has declared that nothing will satisfy him except the 
victory of General Franco. His Spanish policy is 
definite and determined ; it is essential that this country 
and France should be equally determined that no 
victory shall be won in Spain by the force of foreign 
arms. 


The French Government at least seems to have come 
to that determination. On Monday M. Blum was 
able to announce to the meeting of the International 
Peace Campaign in Paris that M. Bonnet had “ spon- 
taneously informed him ” that the question of granting 
belligerent rights to General Franco “ does not arise,” 
and that the French Government is resolved “ not 
to go outside the plan of the Plymouth (Non-Inter- 
vention) Committee.” This resolve should be shared 
and supported by the British Government; and the 
first use Mr. Chamberlain should seek to make of his 
new-found friendship with Signor Mussolini is to 
persuade him to carry out in letter and in spirit the 
terms of the Non-Intervention Committee’s last plan. 


It is clear what has created the French Government’s 
determination. The partition of Czechoslovakia may 
have saved the peace of Europe ; but it has lost France 
an alliance which gave her the aid of a first-class army 
of 1,000,000 men and an arms industry three times 
the size of Italy’s. The loss has gravely endangered 
France’s security; if in addition Spain should: fall 
under the control of a hostile Power, France’s position 
in Europe, if it is not already untenable, will rapidly 
become so. Any Power that controls Spain can destroy 
the whole of France’s strategic dispositions. The 
armies necessary to defend her eastern frontiers must 
be weakened to defend the Pyrenees. Her industrial 


centres in the South of France will be exposed to air- 
attack from Spanish bases; and the communications 
with the colonies that supply her with her indispensable 
colonial armies can be cut at a moment’s notice. Such 
dangers makes it virtually impossible for any French 
Government, if it is to discharge the elementary duty 
of ensuring France’s security, to permit a settlement 
in Spain which will allow Italy and Germany to use 
it as a base for military and naval operations; and 
any British Government which recognises this country’s 
dependence on the strength of her one ally must accept 
such a decision. Frankreich muss vernichtet werden, 
Herr hitler has said ;_ a France that, having lost her Eastern 
allies, no longer controls the sea routes to her colonies 
and has to defend the Pyrenees, is already prepared 
for the fate of Carthage—so much so indeed that the 
enemy has but to threaten and she must surrender. 


By the mysterious operation of the laws of non-inter- 
vention, France’s security by now depends on the 
question of granting belligerent rights to General Franco. 
In the spring of this year it seemed certain, at least to the 
advisers of the British, French and American Govern- 
ments, that the immediate victory of General Franco 
could not be averted ; such advice was probably the basis 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s confidence in the early ratification 
of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. But the Spanish 
Government’s advance across the Ebro and prolonged 
resistance to General Franco’s counter-offensives, de- 
livered with overwhelming superiority in material, have 
ensured that the insurgents cannot win a final military 
decision, and military observers are agreed that General 
Franco must postpone his victory indefinitely, perhaps 
for ever, unless he can blockade the Spanish Government 
and obtain by starvation what he cannot win in the field. 


The blockade of the Republic, and the defeat of its 
people, is not possible except with the explicit consent 
of France and Great Britain. It is too late, perhaps, to 
emphasise that if this consent is given it will be regarded 
by millions of men and women, in this country, in France, 
in the United States, as a betrayal of democracy far more 
inexcusable than the abandonment of Czechoslovakia ; 
for by Mr. Chamberlain’s own account the Spanish 
problem is no longer a danger to peace. From the 
beginning of the Spanish war Mr. Chamberlain and his 
Cabinet have taken the view that the destiny of Spain 
must be decided by the Spanish people. We have taken 
no action inconsistent with that conviction, but we could 
not be indifferent to developments that would gravely and 
directly affect our interests. An Italo-German control 
of Spain would not merely cripple France; it would 
endanger British naval power, as well as French, in the 
Mediterranean and give the Rome-Berlin axis naval 
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bases on the Atlantic from which to threaten the alterna- 
tive route round the Cape. 

The only condition on which France and Great Britain 
could accept without dismay a victory for General 
Franco is a victory won without foreign aid. If that is 
impossible, so much the worse for General Franco ; but 
a fulfilment of that condition alone can prove the sincerity 
of Anglo-Italian friendship, ensure that Spain remains 
an independent country and not an extension of an axis 
and justify the grant of belligerent rights. The schedule 
for the withdrawal of volunteers drawn up by the Non- 
Intervention Committee this summer provided for the 





departure of the last foreign combatant from Spain at the 
beginning of December. The Spanish Government has 
disbanded the International Brigade and no one pretends 
that it still receives foreign assistance. The Italian 
Government has withdrawn 10,000 Italian troops, but the 
Ebro battle has shown that the assistance General Franco 
receives, on land and in the air, is substantially undimin- 
ished. Under these conditions it is impossible to claim 
that the terms of the plan have been carried out, and, until 
they are, belligerent rights cannot be granted, except as a 
deliberate measure of assistance to General Franco, 
which would be at once a crime and a blunder. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE talk of a National Opposition, which flared up suddenly 
in two or three London papers this week, only to subside 
with equal celerity, appears to have little substance behind it. 
The elements of coalescence are wanting. The Labour Party 
would presumably supply the main detachment of the new 
coalition, but at least half the Labour Party lacks enthusiasm 
for the new departure, and at least half the other potential 
participants lack enthusiasm for partnership with the Labour 
Party. At the back of all calculations appears to be the hope 
that Mr. Eden may be available as rallying-point. But there 
is little prospect of that—less, indeed, than there was, for it 
becomes increasingly clear that Mr. Eden has no idea of 
severing his connexion with the Conservative Party. More- 
over, anything deserving of the style of National Opposition 
must have a better basis than a mere desire to get the ins 
out. To justify its formation it must have a definite and 
clear-cut programme, and in the present state of the world 
such a programme is peculiarly difficult to formulate, for 
any national policy must be affected, sometimes fundamentally, 
by the policies other Governments may see fit to adopt. 
* * * * 


Look at it whichever way you will, Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s 
success at Bridgwater was remarkable. What Dr. Lindsay 
failed to do at Oxford—swing the electorate into radical 
opposition to the Government’s foreign policy—Mr. Bartlett 
has succeeded in doing in a division, partly urban but mainly 
rural, where it might have been supposed the thing was 
impossible. Precisely how Mr. Bartlett did it is still not quite 
clear. He got over 19,500 votes. He cannot have been 
familiar personally—either as canvasser or platform-speaker 
to anything like as many voters. It seems hardly likely that 
anything like all of them can have based their decision 
solely on an election address received through the post, or 
on reports of speeches in the local papers. Mr. Bartlett 
is an attractive candidate and his years of broadcasting must 
have far outweighed any disadvantage due to his arriving in 
the constituency as a stranger. But it looks as if their own 
views on foreign policy had brought the habitual non-voters 
to the poll. The Bridgwater result seems more like the swal- 
low that doesn’t make a summer than the straw that shows 
which way the wind blows. But the next few by-elections 
may make it necessary to revise that opinion. Since I 
mentioned the total of post-Munich by-election figures in a 
recent note it may be worth while bringing them up to date. 
There have been cast for Government candidates 124,028 
votes ; against them 131,724. It would, of course, be inac- 
curate to represent them as cast on a single issue only. 

* * * * 


Discrimination between Jew and Gentile is not a common 
thing in the ordinary relationships of life in this country, 
and it is to be hoped it never will be. But I have before 
me a list of unfurnished flats and rooms to let, issued by a 
North London firm of house-agents. Against eleven of 
the entries on the list occurs the significant word ‘‘ Gentiles.” 





That, no doubt, is a little more delicate than the “‘ No Jews 
Need Apply,” which is its practical equivalent. But it is 
utterly reprehensible, and a healthy public opinion would 
emphatically discountenance such an attitude. There may 
be people who dislike Jews as lodgers, but this is not a question 
of that relatively intimate association at all. It is a question 
of letting unfurnished rooms, and the distinction can be as- 
cribed only to a racial prejudice from which this country has 
so far beenx satisfactorily free. 
x x * * 

I have an appeal to make to readers (if any) of this column. 
I drove last Sunday to see a party of Sudeten German 
refugees (Social Democrats) for whom temporary quarters 
have been found in a remote corner of Surrey. They had 
escaped from their homes as the German armies entered ; 
otherwise they would be in concentration camps. They 
could not go out, for it was pouring with rain, and they have 
no mackintoshes. They could not read, for they have no 
German books and only one or two understand English. 
They have only the clothes they stand up in; most of them 
have not even pyjamas ; and they have, of course, no money. 
In this party there were nineteen ; not far off there is a larger 
party, of professional men mainly, also temporarily installed 
in makeshift quarters; others will be quartered near as 
accommodation can be found; they are all men. Many 
of us in this country felt that Munich had brought us peace 
at other people’s expense ; these are some of the other people, 
and here is an opportunity of a small practical expression 
of gratitude for our own immunity. These refugees are having 
their bare board and lodging paid by the Czech Refugee 
Committee in London, but they want waterproofs, gum 
boots (and other boots or shoes), German books, German- 
English dictionaries, pyjamas, and old suits (for rough work, 
since most of them came in their best clothes). I hope someone 
who reads this may be moved to supply some of this need. 
Any of the things I have mentioned (or for that matter money 
to buy them with) may be sent to the Rev. Philip Gray, 
The Rectory, Albury, Guildford, who has undertaken to 
receive them and distribute them equitably. I think I can 
feel confidence that Spectator readers will lend a hand. 

* x * * 

Here is a story told by a soldier in General Franco’s army 
which comes to me through a medium which gives me full 
confidence in its accuracy. In the recent Ebro battle a priest 
on the insurgents’ side regularly said the evening rosary 
with the men of his regiment, and it was followed by three 
Ave Marias “for our fallen.” One evening in the later 
stages of the battle the usual ritual was followed, but when the 
priest announced the Ave Marias, instead of the usual response 
there was dead silence. He announced them again, with 
the same result. Then a private stepped forward, “ We 
want it different,” he said, “ we want ‘ for our fallen and their 
fallen.’ The priest agreed, and so it was thereafter. ‘There 
may be some basis for union after all below the hideous 
surface of the civil war. JANUS. 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE PLAN 


By SIR CYRIL NORWOOD (President of St. John’s College, Oxford) 


HIS is a subject of very general discussion at the present 
time, but for the moment it remains true for most 
citizens that national service is something which somebody 
else will render when the need arises. We keep on repeating 
that we have almost inexhaustible reserves of national good- 
will, and we shut our eyes to the fact that people neither 
know clearly what they want to do nor what they are fitted 
to do, nor are they in the least trained to do it. Mr. Squeers 
in Dotheboys Hall was more practical. When he had 
taught his pupils to spell window, W-I-N-D-E-R, he told 
them to go and clean ’em: we talk about national service, 
but do not follow his excellent example. There is nothing 
which a young man can do save to join the Territorials, and 
that is not for everybody. 

Meanwhile our Government will not and perhaps dare 
not impose compulsory national service, and the leaders of 
labour are very nervous lest, by agreeing to compulsion in 
any form through patriotism and goodwill, they may sacrifice 
the liberty of the people. The whole issue is clouded by 
misconceptions and preconceptions, and no progress is 
made. Yet we have been caught unprepared already once, 
and the memory of our unpreparedness must be a nightmare 
to all who care for our national freedom and our world- 
position. Is. it not possible to conceive of national service 
under a fresh light and on a wider basis, and make of it 
something which will pull the nation together and not divide 
it? For it requires no deep insight into the future to see 
that, if inthe name of individual freedom we refuse to organise 
as a nation, we shall be in great danger of losing our national 
freedom altogether and with it all that is most worth having 
in individual freedom. 

The proposal here advanced is very simple: it is no more 
than that every male who is medically fit, whatever the class 
of the community to which he belongs, shall between the 
ages of 17 and 19 render six months’ approved national service, 
for which it would be an economic necessity that he should 
be paid. As to the form of national service to be rendered, 
he would have a very considerable freedom of choice, but the 
various types would fall into two main categories, civil and 
military. In both directions organised camps and an open- 
air existence would be the conditions in which the work 
would be done, and activity would take place in the summer 
months. Let us consider first what could be done on the 
civil side: and let the proviso be entered at once that the 
inspiration for what is proposed does not come so much from 
the “ Arbeitsdienst ” of totalitarian Germany as from the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the United States. It is 
by no means an entirely new idea that is here advanced. 

Camps then can be formed to labour for national ends. 
That labour at the start will be admittedly unskilled, but 
even so it will benefit great branches of national activity, 
particularly land protection and land development, which 
require all the help that they can get. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that there is such a thing as “ learning on the 
job” and, where youth and goodwill are enlisted in the 
task, learning is easy. At the end of six months the labour 
would be by no means unskilled. Great works that might 
be attempted spring to the mind, as for instance, the defence 
of our eastern coasts against the encroachment of the sea 
and the reclamation of land now damaged. Another would 
be of not less extent, the perfecting of the drainage system 
of the country, the cleaning of all our ditches, watercourses 
and rivers, and the prevention of floods and the water-logging 
of fields which might be fertile, and are not. Private enter- 
prise has not the means to attempt this, nor has it the power 
to attack it on the scale which is necessary. Following on 
that, much valuable service could be rendered in carrying 
water supplies to villages and tracts of land which badly 


need such help. There are many regions in which affores- 
tation would prove a valuable long-term national investment. 
The timber supplies of the worla wre shrinking: if we were 
not as a nation penny-wise and pound-foolish on this matter, 
we would take immediate steps to grow at home all the 
timber that we can. There is much work to be done in 
eradicating weeds and cleaning land, and in reclaiming fields 
which have gone out of cultivation, which any trained agri- 
culturist could specify: there is public work to be done on 
tracks, lanes, and secondary roads, which would make the 
whole country-side more efficient. 

There are many who would prefer more direct services of 
national defence, and it should be possible for these to 
undergo direct military training if they so desire. There 
are all the ranks of the Territorial infantry and artillery to 
be filled, and a continuous training of some months’ duration 
would provide a flow of recruits of much greater potential 
efficiency than can be hoped for under the present system, 
in which serious preparation can only start when a war has 
begun. Much still is again needed if our coastal defences, 
our anti-aircraft batteries and our balloon barrages are to be 
adequate to their difficult task, and there is little doubt that 
a preliminary training could be given in the ground services 
of the Royal Air Force which would attract a large supply 
of recruits to the permanent service of that vital section of 
our defence. 

Nor should the needs of the Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine be forgotten: a development of the p-ogramme 
followed by the Rover Sea Scouts, and possible training 
cruises, would be in themselves very attractive, and in 
their results very serviceable. For those who are unwilling 
to undertake a part in the active combatant Services there 
are all the activities connected with anti-air raid precautions, 
and in all our cities young men could be trained in fire- 
fighting and decontamination so that they would face an 
emergency with some measure of skill. They would also 
be trained for ambulance and hospital services which it is 
better not to have to improvise at the last minute. 

Such a scheme would involve a National Register, but 
it is not here proposed that when the period of service had 


been rendered there should be super-imposed any form of 


conscription at all. It would, it is claimed, of itself promote 
a sufficient flow of voluntary service because our young 
men as a whole would all know how to do something, would 
in many cases like doing it, and would wish to continue. 
This is important, because while in the past we have boasted, 
not without justification, of our ability to muddle through, 
in the future it is probable that we shall not have the time 
to bring order out of confusion. But the merits of the 
proposal should be judged on a basis far wider than that of 
a preparation for war, and apart from the dark feeling of 
emergency which now oppresses the people and which, it is 
to be hoped for the sake of civilisati.n, will pass. It will 
bring into the mind of all classes that the State is not merely 
a benefit-club and a source of public services and con- 
veniences for our enjoyment, but something to which on 
our side we all ought to contribute what we are fitted to 
give. It will shake together the classes of the country as 
nothing else can, if all alike at the same period of their lives 
have to go and render some form of appropriate service 
together. It will also have a definite influence on unem- 
ployment, not merely by rendering young people fitter to be 
employed, but by removing that bitterest of all feelings from 
the heart of adolescence that they have grown up in a country 
which does not want them when they are men. 

The camps would be places of education and of recreation, 
as they are in the United States. There would not only 
be lectures, concerts and amusements, but doubtless courses 
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of instruction. The camp would develop an esprit de corps 
which would in some cases exert a strong influence for good 
in individual lives. There would be games and _ physical 
instruction which would have a marked result on adolescent 
bodies. Regular work, regular sleep, and regular and good 
food would work wonders. It is not surprising to read that 
Robert Flexner, the Director of the Civil Conservation Corps, 
U.S.A., reports in March of this year that “ It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that even after so short a period as three months’ 
service, hundreds of thousands of boys are not the same 
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people as they were upon entering the Corps.” He records 
that they gain on an average ten pounds in weight. There 
is no doubt that similar results would follow here. 

The scheme would cost a good deal, and its returns would 
not be measured in pounds, shillings and pence. But the 
unseen increment would be very substantial: it might 
produce a generation with a new temperament, and a new 
outlook, proud of itself and with a sense of power 
and fitness. And that would make it very well worth 
while. 


FIGHTERS, NOT BOMBERS 


By J. M. SPAIGHT 


[In next week’s SPECTATOR Nigel Tangye will write on “ Bombers, not Fighters ”’} 


B* “biological control” is meant, in the realm of 
entomology, the turning to man’s advantage of the 
natural law that “ big fleas have little fleas,” &c. It means 
matching one kind of pest against another, an insect that is 
innocuous to man against the insect that is destructive ; in 
fact, enlisting the good citizens of the insect world against 
the bad. A pest is destroyed by the simple expedient of 
setting its natural foe to fight it. The air menace can be 
most hopefully attacked in the same way. That menace is 
the menace of the bomber. The natural enemy of the bomber 
is the interceptor fighter. It should be set to kill the bomber. 
The way to scotch the bombing pest is to produce enormous 
quantities of fighters. No other way is so promising. It is a 
far better way than burrowing underground. Troglodytism 
is a confession of failure. 

No greater blunder was committed at the Disarmament 
Conference of 1932-34 than the attempt to abolish the fighter 
as well as the bomber. The failure to distinguish between 
these two categories was responsible in large measure for 
the failure to do anything about the air menace then. Ina 
way it was logical enough—in theory—to ban all military 
aircraft: logical, that is to say, upon the assumptions made. 
But then the assumptions were unsound. Any aircraft, it 
was argued, can be used for bombing. Therefore, it is not 
enough to abolish the bomber ; you must abolish the fighter, 
too. But civil aircraft will be left, and as Mr. Baldwin said 
in the House of Commons on November roth, 1932, “in 
civil aviation you have your potential bombers.” Therefore— 
again—you must either abolish civil aviation or place it under 
international control. International control, not to mention 
abolition, of civil aviation was entirely unacceptable to a 
number of States, and so the whole project came to naught. 

The right course would have been to hold tight to the fighter 
at all cost if the object was really to curb the bomber. The 
fighter was the friend. It was the bomber, and especially the 
long-distance heavy bomber, which was to be feared. There 
lay the essential menace. The fighter, or even the army 
co-operation machine, did not matter, or at least did not 
matter much; and the civil aircraft did not really matter at 
all. No civil aircraft could live for an instant against the 
fighter. It would be shot to bits before it could get anywhere 
near its objective. 

The recent warfare in Spain and in China has established 
the predominance of the fighter. Bombers even when flying 
in formation have not been ab’e to hold their own in the 
encounter with the interceptors. It has been found necessary 
to provide bombers with strong escorts of fighters if the 
bombers were to escape heavy casualties. That system is 
possible when the raids are conducted from bases in the 
vicinity of the places attacked. It is not practicable in long- 
distance raids. This was emphasised in a recent address by 
Genera! Sir Walter Kirke, Director-General of the Territorial 
Army. “ The fighter was to the bomber as the hawk was to 
the heron,” he said. ““ Bombers unescorted by fighters were 
highly vulnerable, and though the range of bombers might be 
ever increasing, that of fighters remained small and could only 


be increased at the expense of fighting efficiency. If then an 
enemy could not establish aerodromes close to our shores the 
danger was immensely reduced, since his bombers must come 
unescorted, with the certainty of heavy casualties.” 

Behind, or below, the interceptor there stands the anti- 
aircraft gun. That is the second line of defence. Here, 
again, recent experience has shown the need for a review 
of some previously accepted dogmas. The comparative 
inefficiency of anti-aircraft artillery had become almost an 
axiom. Now, as Mr. Hore-Belisha said in his speech in the 
House of Commons on November 3rd, 1938, expert opinion 
has changed and is inclined to place much greater reliance 
upon this form of defence, mainly as the result of the perfection, 
of new precision instruments. 

The French technical expert, M. Rougeron, has expressed 
the view that the development of a 5-inch anti-aircraft gun 
of high initial velocity will force the bomber to go up into 
the stratosphere to escape destruction. We are getting very 
close to that calibre in the 4.5-inch gun which, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha stated on the same occasion, is now being developed. 
Meanwhile we have the 3.7-inch and shall have a great number 
of such guns next summer. This should be a formidable 
weapon against any bomber whose “ ceiling” is well below 
the stratosphere. 

But in cloudy weather anti-aircraft artillery will be handi- 
capped, and then we must rely on the interceptor alone. 
It ought to be possible to have patrols of fighters ready to 
pounce upon any bombers which show their noses inside 
our coastal line. We may have to do counter-bombing also, 
and clearly we shall need bombers for this purpose so long 
as other countries have bombers. We ought, however, to 
have a multitude of fighters as well. We can hardly have 
too many ; the sky is big and empty. Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
announcement in the House of Commons on November roth 
that the highest priority was to be given to the strengthening 
of the fighter force is warmly to be welcomed. “ It is upon 
this fighter force that we shall rely,” he said, “ together with 
our anti-aircraft equipment operating upon the ground, to 
deal directly with the bomber if he ever comes.” The 
total number of fighter aircraft ordered and to be ordered, 
he stated, was between 5,000 and 6,000. This figure included, 
behind the first-line aircraft, the necessary complement 
of machines to furnish the war reserve, to train pilots and 
crews, to make good peace wastage and to provide re- 
equipment. It embraces, one may assume, the order for a 
thousand “ Spitfires” already known to have been given 
to Lord Nuffield ; why, oh! why was that order not given 
two years earlier? As it is, we ought before long to be in 
possession of such a magnificent array of “‘ Spitfires” and 
“Hurricanes ””—and perhaps some twin-engine fighters 
as well—that even the most determined bombing assault is 
likely to be broken in part if not wholly against our defences. 
We may not indeed reach the stage when the launching 
of such an attack would be, as ““ Mr. Dooley ” said in another 
connexion long ago, to “‘ lead a forlorn hope acrost th’ battle- 
mints iv Hell.” But we shall at least be in the position, 
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as Sif Kingsley Wood stated on November roth, of having 
air defences capable, as far as can reasonably be foreseen, 
of protecting this country against a most formidable scale of 
attack, and—together with our counter-offensive force— 
of making it not worth the while, nor worth the cost, for any 
one to attack us.” ‘ 

The new emphasis laid on the defensive, he explained 
in a speech on November 18th, did not mean discarding 
the counter-offensive. In due time, no doubt, the question 
of limitation of air armaments will arise, but it is pre- 
mature to think of that as yet—except to remind ourselves 
that the limitation, if and when it comes, should be one of 


A NEW DEAL 


By MICHAEL HUXLEY (Editor of 


N Chapter XXIV of his African Survey, Lord Hailey 
| states that “History will doubtless look back on this 
period as being the most critical stage of African development ; 
errors that are made now . . . may well create situations 
which the future can rectify only at the cost of great effort 
and much human distress ” ; and in an introductory passage 
he observes, unanswerably, that “‘ . . . the type of civilisation 
which will. ultimately characterise the population of so 
considerable a portion of the earth’s surface is a matter of 
great concern to the world at large.” 


At a moment when Germany’s demand for the return of 
her former colonies seems to be reaching a climax of insistence, 
it is worth while considering, in the light of these comments, 
the possibility of solving the “ Colonial Problem ” in some 
other way than that of handing back territory in Africa to a 
Germany which would establish there the Nazi system of 
State-worship and contempt for individual liberty and would 
also immensely strengthen those elements in African adminis- 
tration which tend towards repression of the natives. As 
the Hamburger Fremdenblatt recently remarked: “‘ European 
domination in Africa cannot be maintained without German 
co-operation.”” ; 

There are really only two alternatives to repartitioning 
Africa in this way and perpetuating there the ideological 
quarrels of Europe. One is to maintain the status quo, be pre- 
pared to fight to keep Germany out, and hope that gradually 
the existing administrations (which, in Central Africa at 
east, are not ideologically at loggerheads) will evolve a common 
view of trusteeship towards the African. 

This would, be quite hopeful were Africa alone in question 
ind had we a clear conscience about saying a plain “ No” 
to Germany. But we have not. Germany’s demand is 
reasonable in three respects : 

1) The desire to purchase raw materials in a market, and 
in a currency, not under the control of other individual States. 

2) The desire to participate, to the extent that others do 
80, in the administration of territories admittedly capable of 
self-government under modern conditions, in their economic 
development, in the scientific and other services which they 
require, and in settkement in them without the settlers 
having to become nationals of another State. 

3) The desire to remove the badge of inferiority to such 
States as Portugal or Belgium which non-participation in 
these things is held to imply (it was the Allies who 
emphasised the implication in the first place). 

So long as we continue to maintain integrally our control 
over non-self-governing territories in its existing form, we 
have no moral right to refuse colonial demands by Germany 
or any other State which does not possess colonies ; and we 
present the Nazi Government with a grievance which it can 
exploit for its own ends. 

The other alternative is to begin forthwith a process of 
change leading ultimately to an international administration 
for the whole of (say) Central Africa. It is usually assumed 
When the idea is discussed at all) that an international 


bombing rather than of fighter machines. Meanwhile 
what we have to do is, clearly, to lessen the gap—perhaps a 
thousand first-line aircraft—between our own strength and 
Germany’s. The lee-way should be made up particularly 
in the fighter category, in which we are not nearly strong 
enough as yet. We must have the most powerful force of 
fighters in the world, for our capital is the most exposed to 
air attack ; and we must always have such a force. It is 
the essential condition of our safety. By creating it we shall 
be adopting the scientific method of killing the air menace 
for all practical purposes—the method of “ biological 
control.” 


FOR AFRICA 


‘‘ The Geographical Magazine ’’) 


administration is quite impractical. People forget that a 
body cannot be regarded as international in an organic sense 
unless its members cease to be delegates of differe:.t nations 
and are able to tackle their common problems without any 
reference to separate national interests; and they overlook 
the necessity for men in any administrative service, whether 
composed of one nationality or of several, to grow up in and 
build together a corporate tradition of loyalty to the institu- 
tions that they serve. 

There have been very few instances of truly international 
bodies in this sense; perhaps only two—the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations and the Saar Governing Commission. 
Contrary to almost ‘universal assumption, they have proved 
that in quite a short space of years men of different nationalities 
can learn to work loyally together in the service of non- 
national institutions, even in relation to matters over which 
the States representing their respective nationalities are at 
variance. 

How could we set about beginning to establish an inter- 
national administration in Central Africa forthwith? Call 
a conference of the Colonial Powers immediately concerned 
and try to form one by agreement ? Even they would find 
the utmost difficulty in agreeing on administrative policy 
and practice; while others—in particular Germany and 
Italy—would certainly demand seats at the conference 
table and ipso facto make agreement impossible. 

The only way it can be done is by unilateral action in 
territories under our own control. For example : 

Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, and Northern 
Rhodesia contain important raw materials and are capable 
of producing far more ; particularly with the aid of larger 
capital investment and a limited amount of non-African 
settlement in certain districts. We should announce our 
intention of placing these territories under international 
administration in the course of twenty years. 

The Council of the League would be asked to appoint 
three men of suitable experience and different nationalities 
to form, for the first ten years a Supervisory, and for the 
second ten a Governing Commission. Every three years 
one of them would retire, to be replaced by another of a 
nationality not then represented. They would thus each 
(after the first two) function for nine years. They would 
be removable only by a majority of the Assembly of the 
League. In the first year 5 per cent. of the recruits tc 
official posts in the territories as a whole would be drawn 
from non-British sources, the individuals being selected 
by His Majesty’s Government from candidates put forward 
by States members of the League. Each year for the next 
nine years an additional 5 per cent. of recruits would be 
similarly selected, so that by the end of ten years half the 
personnel up to ten years’ seniority would be non-British. 

For the first ten years the members of the Supervisory 
Commission would maintain the closest possible contact with 
the British Governors, but these would remain responsible 
to the Colonial Office. At the end of 10 years the Supervisory 
Commission would maiitain the closest possible contact with 
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measures for the further, and complete, internationalisation 
of the administration by the end of 20 years ; itself becoming 
a Governing Commission for the whole area and assuming 
responsibility, vis-d-vis the League, for such matters of 
policy as the latter might progressively, by agreement with 
His Majesty’s Government, take into its own hands. The 
senior British personnel would continue to be responsible 
to His Majesty’s Government in respect of any reserved 
subjects, after the manner of similar officials in Egypt 
during recent years. 

Of course there would be difficulties: but those chiefly 
anticipated in respect of an international administration, 
viz., lack of unity and continuity in the direction of policy, 
and lack of a common tradition of loyalty among the personnel, 
would stand an excellent chance of being overcome. Indeed, 
there should be far greater continuity of policy under such a 
system than under a democratic régime, subject to the vagaries 
of party influence. 

The principles of the mandatory system already in force 
in Tanganyika could be extended by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment forthwith to all the territories concerned ; and steps 
could also be taken to establish in them a new currency, 
backed by an international banking consortium under League 
auspices, with power to raise loans for development. Thus, 
neither Germany nor any other State would be able to 
complain of inability to obtain raw materials from these 
territories on exactly the same terms as every other State. 
All they would have to do would be to join, or rejoin, the 
League. 

If Germany were to say that she, not possessing other 
colonies, would still be in an inferior position to countries 
like Britain and France in respect of the purchase of raw 
materials and the supplying of goods wherewith to purchase 
them, we could offer to back a development loan, perhaps 
jointly with other Colonial Powers, all proceeds of which 
would be expended in Germany and other “ have-not ” 
countries so as to provide them with the currency necessary 
for the purchase of raw materials; and we could undertake 
to renew this loan periodically until such time as all colonial 
territory had either become self-governing or had been 
internationalised. 

The establishment of such an international administration 
would have profound effects both in Africa and elsewhere. 
it would begin to meet at once the need, to which repeated 
reference is made throughout the African Survey, for the 
co-ordination of health work and scientific and social research 
over wide areas of Africa; and it would open the way to 
African development in a sense (as the Survey indicates) 
impossible under present conditions of divided control. 
The establishment of an international financial organisation 
in League territory (directors for which could be readily 
found among those who have served with the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements) and the flow of goods to be bought and 
sold in its currency, might engender new concepts of inter- 
national economic co-operation. New life would be given 
to the League by the direction of its activities to daily inter- 
national co-operation in time of peace, rather than to the 
purpose by which its members have hitherto been so pre- 
occupied, namely, collective defence in time of crisis. A 
new era in human association might be counted from the 
date of this first step in the surrender of individual sovereign 
rights—the only process, as history abundantly proves, 
by which the interests of larger groups can be made to prevail 
over those of smaller ; it might become a date as significant 
as 1787 in the history of North America or 1834 in the 
history of Germany. 

Finally, the prestige of Britain, now playing a pretty poor 
hand at poker with the adepts of power politics, would be 
immeasurably increased not only in the eyes of other peoples 
(including those of the dictatorial States), but also in her own, 
as the first Great Power which had the courage to make a 
real sacrifice for permanent peace; since co-operation can 
be permanently stabilised, while rivalry cannot. 


—== 


IN EXITU ISRAEL 


SADNESSES, terrors, spleen, live pain, dead hope, 
Each, all, we know; we have endured them all ; 
No future and no past for us. We grope, 
Endurers of a wisdom that is gall! 


O Galilean, we adore thy scourge. 

Another lash. Quick. Here. Across the heart. 
Our faces blush with buffets; blesséd purge ! 
We turn the other cheek; we take Thy part. 


We ask no mercy but the final stroke. 

Flay us. Cry, World: “The Snake has cast his skin.” 
Through Christian humus let the blood-stream soak. 
Excise the Race. Let the new race begin. 


We ask no mercy. Has not Christ believed ? 
His crucifixion was a temporal act, 

Yea, and eternal. Virgin womb conceived ; 
The mutilated God arose intact. 


We will believe incredibles, to die, 

Not in ourselves alone, but in the Race. 
Life is the living horror on this eye, 
The Golgotha no wisdom can displace. 


Can we be mad? Or can the Race be Christ ? 
Can God in man be God in Israel ? 

And this the Second Coming? We exist, 

And earth is death, and we go down to hell. 


No. No. For His young joy we never knew. 
We served a Carpenter of Crosses, we, 

And made our cross, the Jew’s cross for the Jew, 
Watered by tears from eyes too bright to see. 


We made our cross, accurst, unreconciled, 
And nailed thereto the sanest of our-sect. 
Not by Acosta would we be beguiled, 
Nor by Spinoza; we were circumspect. 


But circumspection shall not save the soul ; 
No wisdom can, no prophecies, no art. 
There is no mean but agony, no goal 

But immanent Chorazin for each heart. 


We agonise our hearts to please the world, 

As none but dreamers do, buy dear, sell cheap. 
Our golden calves are in the market ‘hurled, 
And we that sow in tears in torture reap. 


Dictators of the world, pass, pass, sublime, 
Raised by our travail, by our anguish fed. 
Your Inquisition were a venial crime 
Could its administrants believe us dead. 


But the eternal Psyche that we bear, 
The larva’d moth within our creeping shapes, 
Never takes wing, while torments everywhere 
Contract our visionary brows to apes’. 


Our kestrel noses and our spaniel eyes, 

Our skins, metallic as the coins ye. claim, 

Our lips, too swoln to part in glad surprise, 
Our hands, more lubric than a glancing flame : 


These mark us out, these are the documents 
By which as your examinees we live ; 

These are your Quo warranto, these your rents, 
Your all-in-all, except our King’s Forgive. 


Dictators of the world, sublime, pass, pass, 
The treasure of the pure in heart who scorn ; 
Perceive ye no Redeemer in the mass 

That flees the wrath, no promise of a morn ? 


For we have seen the ladder and the ark, 
The tables broken, the veil rent in twain ; 
We hear the sabachthani through the dark ; 
And One that rose shall rise in us again. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 
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THE VALUES OF LIFE: IV. THE VIRTUE OF CONTEMPLATION 


By ERNEST BARKER 


HE duties of which I have hitherto spoken are duties in 
time and space. They are the duties (if I may revert 
to the metaphor from which I started) of one who runs his 
course in a given tract of country along a given line of time. 
They involve natural and earthly Pieties to others of our kind. 
But there is also the Heaven which abides above time and 
space, and yet shines down, when cloud-rifts broaden and 
moments of illumination come, on the human beings who 
are running their earthly and mortal course. Even in this 
life, and even on earth, we can be caught up into the timeless- 
ness and the spacelessness of Heaven ; and we can come back 
with a purged and finer sense to the doing of mortal duties. 
For that reason it may be said that our supreme duty is the 
duty of practising the sense of eternity. 

The Heaven into which we can rise while we are still on 
earth is for most of us a mixed Heaven. It comes in different 
ways and different glimpses. It comes in private prayer and 
meditation, and in the common service in Church ; and that 
jsa way so great and sovereign that it may well seem the only 
way. But there are also other ways in which Heaven breaks 
jnupon us. There is a glory in great literature, when words 
are married to thoughts in a glowing fusion which transports 
the mind. Milton’s poem on Time, which is some twenty 
golden lines ; the first chorus of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus ; 
Wordsworth’s lines on Tintern Abbey; the beginning of 
Goethe’s Faust; the end of Shakespeare’s Tempest; a 
couple of the poems of Francis Thompson—all these, and 
many more, are doors to Eternity. There is a splendour in 
great music which has the same quality ; and there are paint- 
ings which are eloquent of far more than what they depict. 
Indeed there are many cues which make us start and say 

“QO world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee.” 
There are revelations in personal friendship which touch the 
soul of goodness. There are star-lit nights which reveal 
the army of unalterable law, and sober the mind with a 
sudden sense of the march of eternal truth. (Perhaps it is 
one of our simple duties to walk abroad under the stars at 
night, when the world is hushed.) There is, in a word, 
a many-sided discipline which men can cultivate in order 
to practise the sense of eternity and the feeling for Heaven. 

The fundamental discipline, and the fundamenta! duty, 
in the face of the eternal is prayer. I speak of it as a discipline 
because it is more than an outpouring and far more than an 
entreating. It is a gripping of the self, by an act of painful 
and arduous abstraction from the concerns of time and space, 
for the purpose of facing eternity and speaking with the 
Eternal. Heaven breaks in upon us, by grace: we have 
also to break in upon Heaven, by prayer. Prayer has no 
meaning, except to a person: whenever we pray, we pray to 
the Eternal who inhabits eternity and the Father which is in 
Heaven. We make an assumption, when we dare to think of 
the personal: but we equally make an assumption when we 
dare to think of eternity. The assumptions go together : 
neither is possible without the other ; and both are warranted 
by the same testimony. Whatever the assumptions involved, 
Icannot but make them ; and having made them I am bound 
by the supreme duty of practising the sense of eternity and of 
facing (as best I may) the Eternal. How often we fail, and how 
often the practice becomes a mere mechanism ! 

“ My words fly up: my thoughts remain below : 
Words without thoughts never to Heaven go.” 
But the discipline and the duty remain—unless we have said 
in our hearts that for us there is no Heaven and no eternity 
Which has any room for a person. 

Even for those who deny the personal there is still a duty 
and a discipline to be faced—so long as they recognise that 
there are values called Beauty and Truth and Goodness, and 


that these values must be cherished. Admit that these values, 
in their way and on their level, are so many forms of Heaven 
and so many phases of eternity. They have still to be culti- 
vated : they demand their discipline : they impose their duty. 
There is no automatic or ready-made apprehension of Beauty, 
even if some are more naturally gifted than others to apprehend 
it. Beauty demands a discipline ; “ it is not to be had unless a 
man will make himself a slave to its having.” There is a 
duty even here; and art itself has its Puritanism. To peep 
into Heaven through the door of beauty is not a matter of 
simple sensuous experience : it involves a refining of sense, 
a training of taste, a voluntary asceticism of self-discipline. 
It is one of the perils of our age that we should forget and lose 
this discipline. Literature is unloaded in its masses: the 
visible is paraded to the eye, and the audible is iterated in the 
ear: a writer lamented lately, in a memorable phrase, “‘ The 
standards have been destroyed, and the values adulterated.” 
Effort is needed to purify values, to recover standards, and to 
escape from the mass of the transitory into some communion 
with the abiding “idea.” There is room even here, and 
on this level, for the spirit of prayer and the temper of mind 
which leads to prayer. 

That temper and spirit demand the virtue of contemplation ; 
and the virtue of contemplation demands the quality of mind 
which is patient of solitude and dares to be alone. Con- 
templation is a virtue which was cherished in the thought 
of Greek and Roman antiquity as well as in Christian thought. 
It was accompanied by the idea of leisure, the leisure not 
of vacuity but of the free activity of the higher faculties ; 
it was also accompanied by the idea of solitude, and the 
younger Scipio could claim that ‘‘ he was never less alone 
than when he was by himself.” One of the injunctions 
(and I am sure that it 7s an injunction) which I find it 
most difficult to obey is the injunction “‘ Dare to be alone.” 
I know that there is a corollary added to the injunction: if I 
expressed it fully, I should say, ““ Dare to be alone—in order 
that you may be in the great company.” But there is a 
natural terror of solitude. One longs to be in the swim: 
the gregarious instinct, which has its rights and demands 
its dues, is a terribly compelling instinct. But the duty of 
solitude remains. There is much to be done in the stream 
of the world, but the world will see to that: there is also 
something to be done in stillness, and there is also a time 
“to stand and stare.” Where shall a man find his secret 
chamber, and the leisure to spend time there, and the courage 
to enter and shut the door? It is the most difficult of the 
questions which we are asked to answer. But it contains, 
or it implies, the last and ultimate duty which a man owes 
to himself, to others through himself, and to the self which 
is behind himself and all other selves. 

Solitude never need be solitary ; and contemplation is so 
far from being the opposite of action that it is, at its height, 
the mother and mainspring of all considered and fruitful 
action. “In the patience of thyself thou shalt gain the soul 
of thyself.”” The soul that is gained in solitude and contem- 
plation goes out beyond itself, even in the act and article of 
standing by itself. It goes out to practise the sense of eternity 
and communication with the Eternal. It goes out to practise, 
with a strong and fresh advantage, the duties it owes in the 
concentric circles (family, neighbourhood, country, continent, 
general humanity) through which it moves. Whatever 
we have seen and learned in the secret of contemplation we 
are bound to express and communicate. It is no easy thing 
to do. One sometimes wonders whether one has anything 
to express or give: there is so much talking in the world ; 
and all that is good has been said, and said far better, already. 
I often find the words coming into my mind, unbidden 
and with no reference to my immediate thoughts, Est et 
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fideli tuta silentio merces. But that is perhaps a sort of 
cowardice. Sometimes one finds, after an interval of years, 
that the word which was said and the advice which was given 
long ago have stuck and remained, for good. And the matter 
is not merely a matter of words and advice and counsel, 
spoken or written ; it is also, and mainly, a matter of action. 
Communication with others, in some course of common 
action, is the best way of communicating to others whatever 
we can report and whatever we are able to give. In common 
action we learn from others, who have also seen and can also 
report; and we learn far more than we teach. That is 


ee 





how we come back from solitude to home and neighbours and 
country—to the circles of communication—to the com 
of social rights and social duties. Wordsworth te 
to the mind again—as he so often does. In one of his Poems 
to a skylark (the less rapturous and the more Profound) he 
sends the lark to the last point of vision and beyond, byt 
brings him back to his nest upon the dewy ground: 
“ Type of the wise who soar, but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 
That is the wisdom with which we can all of us long to be 
wise. 


THE WORLD AND THE JEW 


By MARY AGNES HAMILTON 


HE organised and continuing Nazi outrages against the 
Jews have roused an indignation and a sick horror 
as deep as the vileness of this planned atrocity. There 
have been outbreaks in the past against Jews. There have 
been pogroms. But never before has a Great Power, claiming 
to be civilised, set its subjects to the hideous work of torture, 
spurred them on with crjes of insane vengeance, and then 
condemned the wretched victims to remain under the knout, 
and pay for their own destruction. What proportion of 
the German people consent to this, and how far, we cannot 
know; but we do know how assiduously the minds and 
imaginations of their young have been distorted and poisoned, 
in the last five years, and the barbarities on which they are 
fed. 

The history of Europe is, of course, scarred by hideous 
outbreaks of racial ferocity against Jews. It is part of the 
disgrace of our Edward II that he massacred and drove them 
out of England (whither they did not return till Cromwell’s 
time). The decline of Spain is, for some, registered by 
Queen Catherine’s ruthless expulsion in 1492. Germany 
witnessed appalling pogroms, notably in the Rhineland, 
after the Black Death; and the history of Poland and of 
Russia is tragically stained with organised cruelties. But 
this is 1938. 

Indignation, shame and horror are, let us be frank, all 
the more poignant, here and in the United States, because, 
in both countries we are aware of an apprehension, uncom- 
fortably shot with fear, of ourselves. We believe that we 
could not act like this. How many of us, however, are really, 
wholly clear of any tinge of racial prejudice? Social dis- 
crimination, as practised in America, is non-existent here ; 
but how many people could deny that they dislike Jews, 
or share in some degree the American dread of there being 
too many of them? A story told me the other day by an 
American friend records an incident that would not happen 
here: it also enshrines a feeling that is common here as 
there. Staying in a country hotel, not fifty miles from New 
York, with a party in which she was guest, she learned that 
her doctor, a highly gifted and delightful Jew, was also 
in the neighbourhood. She suggested that he be invited to 
dinner one evening. Her hosts, who knew and liked him, 
did not display any enthusiasm: they looked uncomfortable, 
and finally said that it would be as well to consult the hotel 
proprietor. Having lived a long time out of her native land, 
she was at first indignant; when she did speak to him, he 
declared it was impossible. In the end, however, he gave 
way, saying, with a grin: “ Well, if you assure me that he 
will not bring anybody with him, Ill make an exception, for 
once. We all have our pet Jew.” 

This liking for individuals, but . . . which nearly everyone 
professes, is rife with peril ; the more so when dislike professes 
to be instinctive—a “ shrinking.’”’ This, of course, will not 
do. Biologists will not allow that the Jews are genetically 
now a race. They are intermingled with, and loyal citizens 
of, every country under the sun. And yet, persistent through 
,all assimilations, is a certain recognisable nexus of traits, 
inevitable as the profile, that reappears through generations. 





(We all think we know a Jew at sight—though we are often 
wrong.) Can we get to grips with the reasons for a dislike of 
which we are ashamed ? 


It is not easy. The other day the foreman who was Moving 
my household goods—a typical British workman—began, 
after expressing the deepest disgust over the pogroms, to 
puzzle why it was that he and his mates dislike being sent to 
move a Jewish family. “ It isn’t that they are mean : they 
give us just as good tips as other people. But they fuss, and 
make trouble, and blame us for everything. As if we were 
trying to do them.” He disclaimed any racial prejudice; 
he was attempting to analyse a feeling he had much rather 
not have had. And perhaps his last phrase holds a clue: 
fear of being “ done ”—the hang-over of experience speaks 
there. The man who has been “ done ”’ is suspicious, and, 
when he gets the chance, tries to “ do.” This race has been 
“done ” for centuries. Does not this explain many minor 
tricks of manner and faults of taste that exasperate out of all 
proportion to their importance ? Does not the inclination to 
cringe before the strong and bully the weak come in here? 
With that general insensitiveness of which tiny, yet unbearable, 
traits are the butting-in on intimate conversations, button- 
holing and boring you when you want to get away, standing, 
the while, too near: involving you in the entire clan when 
you have accepted the individual, and so on—in a word, 
taking an ell when given an inch. Not that dislike is always 
reasonable; deep family feeling, hardworking. efficiency, 
a talent for success—these are not invariably ‘endearing. 


Most of these traits can, surely, be grouped under the 
inferiority complex, which, sometimes appearing as arrogance, 
and sometimes as a morbid self-distrust, is, fundamentally, 
historical in origin. It is hardly possible to assign too much 
weight to the great governing fact that, over vast areas, the 
Jews have, literally for centuries, been at war, with nearly 
everyman’s hand against them. So they were compelled to 
close ranks and live within a tight community whose lines of 
difference from surrounding habit thereby became hardened 
and deepened, while any saving self-criticism was corte- 
spondingly inhibited. Partly as a compensation for material 
and cultural disabilities, they developed that pride of the 
chosen people, which has now so tragically come back at 
them from the self-chosen people of Nazi Germany. But the 
heaviest historic cross laid upon them is the association with 
money. Pressed into a limited range of occupations, and 
therein confined, they became traders and distributors rather 
than producers ; and their nature has been subdued to what 
it works in. From the world of finance and business, to 
which they were once straitly confined, they have carried 
over habits into other fields—notably the artistic. Pre- 
eminently, therefore, and characteristically, they are the 
servants of Capitalism. Distinguished as many are in the iaw, 
in medicine, in science, we think of them, and they think of 
themselves, primarily as men of business. So much is this 
the case that they are charged with faults—harsh pursuit of 
success for its own sake; cheap craftiness; vulgar supet- 
ficiality and crude self-advertisement: an’ unscrupulous 
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showmanship, which puts over shoddy and inferior products ; 
an incessant eye to the main chance—which are, in fact, 
faults native to business as conducted under Capitalism, and 
common to all its servants, Jew and Gentile alike. 

In the association, in the average mind, of the Jew with 
money, with middle-class success, and with Capitalism, we 
touch the hard core of dislike. But this association, although 
true, as far as it goes, and highly significant, actually covers 
but a small section of the Jewish community anywhere. 
There are more, far more, poor Jews than rich. And, by a 
cruel, if characteristic, paradox, the Jew, who figures in the 
caricatures Of a world Press as the bloated Capitalist and 
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grinder of the faces of the poor, is, at the same time, the first 
victim of a system against which thousands of his com- 
patriots are in revolt for tens who profit by it. It is the historic 
doom of the Jew to be more visibly tied to the turning wheels 
of Capitalism than any other group in the community. So, 
at one and the same time, he is denounced as the Capitalist, 
par excellence, and as the Red, par excellence. He gets the 
worst of both worlds. But dislike attaches to the defenders 
of the system, not to its victims and attackers. Jews who 
detach themselves spiritually and mentally from their 
ancient bondage also detach themselves, in large measure, 
from the inheritance of subjection and the stigmata of dislike. 


THE MYSTERY OF MAGNETIC VARIATION 


By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE 


HE raison d’étre of the Royal Research Ship ‘ Research,’ 
now under construction at Dartmouth, carries us far 
back into the history of navigation. Voyages over the wide 
expanses of the ocean remote from land became possible 
only after the discovery of the mariner’s compass. Although 
discovered originally by the Chinese hundreds, or possibly 
thousands, of years before the Christian era, the great possi- 
bilities of this instrument were not exploited until after it 
became known, probably by independent discovery, during 
the twelfth century, to the maritime nations of Europe. 
Even the indomitable spirit of Columbus could not have 
achieved the discovery of America in 1492 without the aid 
of the compass. 

The earth is a great magnet with its extremes at the north 
and south magnetic poles, both of them over one thousand 
miles from the geographical poles. Accordingly the com- 
pass needle does not point due north, a fact which Columbus 
appears to have been the first to realise. Moreover, this 
magnetic declination varies from place to place. During 
Columbus’ first voyage to America the compass-needle on 
one occasion pointed ten degrees west of true north and only 
the alteration, in secret, of the compass-card under the needle 
staved off a mutiny amongst the frightened crew. Nearly a 
century later another navigator, Norman, discovered the dip 
or inclination of the compass needle, the north-seeking pole of 
which dips down further and further from the horizontal 
as the north magnetic pole is approached. In this way it 
was revealed that the source of the magnetic force lies deep 
within the earth, actually probably near to its centre, and 
not on the surface. 

During the seventeenth century the very disturbing fact 
became known that neither declination nor dip are, as had 
hitherto been supposed, constant at any one place. Thus 
in London the declination of the compass-needle was eleven 
degrees east in 1580, four degrees east in 1634, nothing in 1657, 
six degrees west in 1692, increasing annually until 1818, when 
it was over twenty-four degrees west, since when it has 
steadily decreased. Apart from these long-period changes 
there are shorter ones, annual, lunar and diurnal, which show 
more regularity, and with “ sunspots ” are frequently asso- 
ciated magnetic storms which may violently disturb the 
compass. It is thus impossible to make charts having any 
permanent value showing what corrections should be made 
for declination in different regions. 

The accurate observation and study of these facts forms the 
subject-matter of the science of terrestrial magnetism. It 
is a subject of the greatest practical importance to this country. 
As Professor Flemming has aptly stated: ‘“ That great 
empire which has its centre in these islands but its dominions 
Scattered over the distant seas, has been built up primarily 
On the art of navigation, in which the magnetism of the earth 
is a central fact. Neither its world-wide commerce, nor the 
naval power which defends its coasts, could exist for a day 
without the aid of the magnetic compass.” 

The first voyage for the purpose of making observations 
On magnetic variations was made by the English astronomer, 


Edmund Halley, who sailed the Atlantic in the ‘ Paramour 
Pink ’ between 1698 and 1701 and prepared a magnetic chart 
which he presented to the Royal Society. But in modern 
time it has been America which has been foremost in the 
pursuit of this branch of knowledge. In 1904 the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington founded a Department of Terres- 
trial Magnetism which at once began a most vigorous magnetic 
survey of the earth. The most remote parts of the land sur- 
face were visited by expeditions equipped with delicate 
apparatus for determining magnetic forces, while a sailing 
vessel, the ‘ Galilee,’ was sent out on a series of voyages 
through the wastes of the Pacific. 

Her place was taken in 1909 by a vessel destined to become 
famous in the annals of physical oceanography. The ‘ Car- 
negie’ was unique; she was the first non-magnetic ship. 
She contained nothing in her hull or fittings that could affect 
magnetic measurements. She was built of wood with copper 
or bronze in place of iron or steel, even in the auxiliary engines 
and the propellor, with manilla hawsers in place of anchor- 
chains and a wooden windlass for pulling up the bronze 
anchor. Between 1909 and 1929 the ‘ Carnegie’ made 
seven long voyages, in the course of which she made physical, 
chemical and biological observations in all oceans ranging 
between eighty degrees north and sixty degrees south latitude. 
In all she covered over three hundred thousand nautical 
miles. Finally, on November 29th, 1929, she was totally 
destroyed by an explosion of petrol at Apia in Samoa. She 
could have been replaced, but not her Captain, J. P. Ault, 
one of the greatest observers of terrestrial magnetism, who 
was fatally injured. 

We may take some pride in the knowledge that her vacant 
place is now to be taken by a British ship. The R.R.S. 
‘ Research,’ which is, as already stated, being fitted out for 
the Admiralty at Dartmouth, is the first non-magnetic ship 
to be built in this country. She is 142} feet long and displaces 
770 tons. Like the ‘ Carnegie’ she will rely primarily on 
sail, of which she has a full area of some 12,000 feet, with 
auxiliary diesel engines made of non-magnetic alloys with a 
crankshaft of special non-magnetic steel. Her hull is of 
teak on brass frames and is sheathed with copper. Her ballast 
is of lead and her fresh-water tanks are of wood. 

She will carry the most exact of modern instruments for 
recording a wide range of physical observations. These will 
include not only magnetism and all meteorological data but 
also atmospheric electricity and the electrical pressure in air. 
Echo-sounding apparatus will enable her to record automati- 
cally the depth of the water beneath her. She will be able to 
determine the extent to which the cosmic rays coming from 
outer space penetrate the water. She will be able to sample 
the water from all depths for the determination of tempera- 
ture, salinity and significant chemical factors. Tow-nets of 
fine silk will be used to collect the microscopic planktonic life of 
the sea which forms the basic food supply of larger marine 
animals. She will be manned by six officers and twenty-two 
petty officers and men and will carry a staff of four scientists. 

The ‘ Research ’ will probably start her maiden voyage in 
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October of next year. Most appropriately her first visit will 
be to the Carnegie Institution at Washington, after which 
she will sail down the coast of South America and then cruise 
in the south Atlantic between Tristan da Cunha and Cape 
Town. Later she will proceed in a wide circuit around the 


—— 


Indian Ocean. This will be the first of many voyages jn, 
which the great work of the ‘ Carnegie ’ will be continued ig 
the hope that, by continuous observations over long Periods, 
and it may take centuries, the baffling mystery of the varia. 
tions in terrestrial magnetism may eventually be solved, 


POM-POM THE TRUFFLE-HOUND 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


HOUGH Pom-Pom the truffle-hound had doubtless 

deserved well of his pays—which consisted of the 

town and district of Gué du Lez—he could not be called, 
in his old age, a sympathetic animal. 


He spent his days walking stiffly about the ground-floor 
and outer café of the Hotel; and his greeting to the fre- 
quenters of the establishment was either an attitude of 
complete indifference or a faint sneer. Nor was his appear- 
ance a winning one. Expressed in terms of English dogs, 
he looked like a small Airedale with the head of a fox-hound ; 
more precisely, his coat was that of a coco-matting door-mat 
flecked with grey. 


Why this morose creature should suddenly have taken 
a fancy to the only foreign woman who was then resident 
in Gué du Lez was a matter for debate about the town for 
days. Her husband assured her that a dog’s affection rested 
wholly, or almost wholly, on an olefactory basis—and that 
this was the more patent where Pom-Pom was concerned 
since the animal was at least half-blind. Pom-Pom’s owner, 
the proprietor of the Hotel, who was himself a great admirer 
of Madame I’ Anglaise, countered with the objection that 
while the dog might be half-blind, it was quite certain that 
he had lost every vestige of his sense of smell. He himself 
had no doubt that it was the sheer nobility of the English- 
woman’s character that had drawn Pom-Pom to her. What- 
ever the truth of the matter—and it had to be admitted 
that cupboard love had nothing to do with it, for Pom-Pom 
had lost almost all interest in food—with Madame I’ Anglaise 
and with her alone the dog would leave the café and stalk 
painfully through the streets: and often in the morning 
he would be found lying outside her bedroom door, having 
attained the first storey with Heaven knew what effort. 


Madame I’Anglaise herself, who was small and fair and 
had once been heard to declare of a man, after long searching 
to find a term of approbation of sufficient magnitude, that 
he was as nice as a cocker spaniel, was deeply touched. Her 
husband at that time was much glued to a typewriter; and 
it was with Pom-Pom as sole escort that she would go into 
the town for shopping, or to the woods that hang above the 
Lez where grew, in great profusion, wild strawberries. 
Pom-Pom was not able to follow her through the tangled 
brushwood and up the tracks among the pines; but if he 
were left in a sunny spot, he would lie quietly on guard over 
a jacket or basket until she returned to fetch him for the 
homeward journey. 


When some weeks had passed, Pom-Pom began obviously 
to fail. Paralysis tightened its grip on his hind-quarters : 
and when he accompanied Madame I’ Anglaise to the woods 
he would make part of the journey in her arms, despite the 
husband’s protests that the dog was much too heavy for her 
to carry in the great heat that then prevailed. His temper, 
with everyone except the Englishwoman, became most. 
uncertain. There was no question, said the proprietor, but 
that he would have to be put away. The Englishwoman 
contested this verdict with vehemence and tears. Pom-Pom, 
she insisted, was wholly without pain and still found enjoy- 
ment in his crippled existence. The truth was that while 


he was with her the dog did forget his sufferings ; but his 

general condition was now such that a quick and painless 

end had become the best boon his friend could grant him. 
To this view Madame I’ Anglaise at length agreed ; and she 





committed to her husband the task of ensuring that the 
was given an easy death. The Englishman was not altogether 
a free agent in the matter; and he saw no valid reason for 
objecting to the plan that a certain Paul Roussain, a stalwart 
and amiable young farm-hand who was a relative of the pro- 
prietor’s, should take Pom-Pom a little way outside the town, 
put a bullet through his head and bury him at the same spot, 
At the tearful request of his wife, he kept the exact hour and 
circumstances of the execution a secret from her. 

At three o’clock of a blinding hot afternoon, when ajj 
others in Gué du Lez were sheltering indoors from the sun, 
Roussain arrived at the Hotel with his gun and a spade, 
It had been arranged that Pom-Pom should be turned over 
to him by the proprietor at the back-door: but something 
went amiss, and it was in the outer café, just under the dark- 
ened room in which the Englishwoman and her husband lay 
gasping in the heat, that Roussain found the dog, who, when 
he appeared, gave tongue, for the first time in months, in a 
prolonged howl of fear. The Englishwoman heard it; 
jumped up from the bed on which she was lying; threw 
open a shutter and looked out: then returned to sob bitterly 
on the bed. 

Roussain succeeded in picking up the dog; and soon the 
tramp of his heavy nailed boots could~be heard as he left 
the café and entered on the dazzling stretch of road outside. 
He did not get far. Before her husband realised what she 
was about, Madame l’Anglaise had again sprung from the 
bed, and had rushed from the room. From the window he 
saw her join Roussain, speak a moment to him, and take the 
dog into her own arms. She then walked off down the road. 
Roussain stood a minute where he was. Then, with his 
gun and his spade, he followed after her. 


They walked thus for nearly a mile—“ And it was hot, 
even for me,” said Roussain afterwards—before taking to the 
woods. An upward scramble brought them to a place in 
which bilberries carpeted the ground in a small circle among 
the pines. Here Madame I’Anglaise, motioning to Roussain 
to keep out of sight, put down the dog and, taking off her 
blue silk scarf, laid it on the ground beside him. Pom-Pom 
nuzzied it; and the trembling that had afflicted him since 
he first caught sight of Roussain began to cease. The 
Englishwoman patted him; talked to him for a minute or 
so; then vanished from his sight among the trees. 

She rejoined Roussain and spoke to him in whispers. He 
had some difficulty in understanding her: but she managed 
to make her wishes known. Afterwards the two stood to- 
gether for a good quarter of an hour. 

Madame Il’Anglaise touched Roussain’s hand. The two 
moved quietly forward until. they reached the edge of the 
bilberries. Here the Englishwoman stepped out into the 
patch of sunlight. 

“Pom-Pom,” she called. 

The dog, who had been half asleep, raised his head joy- 
ously to greet her. 

Roussain shot him cleanly and well. 

Twenty minutes later—for the ground was hard—they 
started back to the Hotel. The Englishman was sitting 
anxiously by the gate of the café when they arrived. 

He said nothing to his wife as, with head held high and 
face dead white and streaked with sweat, she passed him 
and went upstairs to her room, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


Babes in the Wood.’”’ A Pantomime with Political Point. At 
the Unity Theatre. 
MussoLtni (to Chamberlain): “The blue Mediterranean will soon 


be a Fascist lake.” 
Hitter: “ Til let you keep the Isle of Wight for Nancy Astor’s 


sake 
It was bound to come ; the year which has given us trenches 
in the parks has, logically enough, given us politics in panto- 
mime. At the Unity Theatre the politics are slightly better 
than the pantomime, which is terrible ; but both politics and 
pantomime are redeemed from the heights of amateur enthusiasm 
by intermittent gleams of inspiration (the Fairy Wish-Fulfilment 
js a particularly well-conceived character) and, what is more 
important, the whole experiment derives from its very nature 
a disarming (though not often a compelling) vitality. You 
are perturbed, when the curtain rises, by the eager grimaces 
and the inexpert limbs of the chorus; but in the end it all 
turns out to have been at least as easy to sit through as the 
average drawing-room comedy. It would be even easier if the 
company could abandon the practice—induced, perhaps, by 
that Fairy I mentioned—of giving itself an encore after every 
number. 

It is extraordinary how well the topical theme fits the 
traditional medium, how easily a form of pure entertainment 
slips back into the purposeful harness of the morality play. 
The Babes (who were both good) were Czechoslovakia. The 
Robbers were—inevitably—that popular comedy duo, Hit. 
and Muss. (Hitler was six foot high and Mussolini had no 
chin; but Cromwell’s wart is, after all, a small matter compared 
with his habit of stabling horses in churches.) The King and 
Queen were evidently intended to represent the present 
Occupant of the British throne and his Consort; but here the 
satire had no bite and small relevance. The Wicked Uncle 
was Mr. N. Chamberlain ; he was a smash hit. 

Several popular interludes were provided by the Cliveden 
Set, of whose notorious egotism we are subtly reminded by 
a pronunciation which makes the I in Cliveden long, and 
arrogant at that. This Set was ably impersonated by a mixed 
quartet and had some of the best lines in the pantomime; the 
costume and demeanour of the players were little, if at all, 
less true to life than they would have been in the case of a 
duchess acting a charwoman in amateur theatricals, and the 
lyricist had performed the most unusual feat of distinguishing 
the proprietor of the Observer from the proprietor of The 
Times. But on the night I saw it the best thing in the show 
was the make-up of the man who played Mr. Chamberlain. 
As a result (I was told) of intensive study of the newsreels, he 
had the Prime Minister to the life, excelling especiaily in the 
reproduction of that curious lungeing of the upper mandible 
which to me irresistibly recalls the Bactrian camel (an animal 
for which I have a high regard) in moments of emotional stress. 

Other comic relief was provided by a Dame, who seemed 
to have slipped through the fingers of the ideologists. The 
Principal Boy was Robin Hood, and he stood for a good deal, 
though whether for Labour} or for Communism, or just in a 
broad general way for Militant Democracy and the Worth- 
whileness of the Proletariat, I should not like to have to say. 

The Proletariat, incidentally, was not represented in the 
audience. We were a smug, comfortable lot, enjoying in a 
novel form the greatest luxury known to the English race— 
moral indignation. Looking round at our complacent, long- 
converted ranks, I found it hard to credit what my programme 
told me—that Unity Theatre’s ‘‘ development and expansion 
are of vital importance to the whole Democratic movement.” 
Which is not to say that this theatre is not an extremely enter- 
prising venture. Itis; but its large pretensions give it a bogus 
air. According to my programme, printed on pink paper and 
full of gush, ‘‘ Unity Theatre’s influence has brought thousands 
into the labour movement by presenting the drama of truth 
to people otherwise unable to see clearly through the distorted 
Propaganda of Hollywood and Fleet Street.” This seems to 
me a silly prologue to an unashamedly partisan charade, whose 
relations with both drama and truth are about equally tenuous. 
Still, perhaps it’s a sound principle to insist that, if the people 
are going to have dust thrown in their eyes, the more plentiful 
and variegated the dust the better. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


‘*Lenin in October.’’ At the Film Society——‘‘ Stranded in 
Paris.’”’ At the Plaza. 

Lenin in October is one of the best entertainments we have 
seen in a cinema for a long while, and I hope for everyone’s 
sake that it will soon be shown publicly. Hardly less enter- 
taining are the programme notes put out by the Film Society 
in that curious gritty hyphenated prose which seems to go 
with ideological convictions : 

“By contrast with October, Lenin in October, covering the same 

ground, concentrates upon a particular figure and deals with the 
part he played therein. This concentration is obtained at the 
expense of what, in comparison with certain identical mass scenes 
in October, will be seen as a considerable relative neglect of the 
compositional qualities of the image. This falling-off is character- 
istic of Soviet films of the period, and apparently a concomitant 
of the effort at reorientation of interest around personality on the 
part of the creative group. In later films, those recently completed 
and still in production, it is apparent that already usage is affording 
sufficient facility to enable a high compositional level to be retained 
together with depiction of personality.” 
From this lumpy gruel of inexact and abstract words, you 
may or may not get the idea: that we have reached the end 
of the Communist film. It is to be all ‘‘ Heroes and Hero- 
Worship” now: the old films are to be re-made for the 
new leaders: no more anonymous mothers will run in the 
van of the workers against the Winter Palace. The U.S.S.R. 
is to produce Fascist films from now on. 


History, of course, has to be rewritten in the process, and 
it would be absurd to expect from Lenin the old excitement of 
conviction (which used to drive the very bourgeois members 
of the society to sing the “‘ Red Flag”). What is left is the 
excitement of melodrama handled with the right shabby 
realism, the interest of seeing an actor reconstruct the man- 
nerisms of Lenin (his widow believes them to be over- 
emphasised), most agreeable of all the unconscious humour 
of the rearrangement—the elimination of Trotsky and the 
way in which Stalin slides into all the important close-ups. 

** Before anything else,” Lenin commands his bodyguard 
as soon as he has set foot in Petrograd (he has been smuggled 
in by train from Finland in the driver’s cabin), “‘ before 
anything else arrange a meeting with Stalin.” And at that 
meeting he tells the Central Committee: ‘‘ Comrade Stalin 
is absolutely right. The proposals of Kamenev and Zinoviev 
and Trotsky are either complete idiocy or a betrayal ’’ (more 
names, it is to be supposed, will be added to the soundtrack 
after every trial). Then we have the kind of shadowgraph 
upon a window once popular in love stories—Stalin statuesque 
with his pipe and Lenin, little and nervous, gesticulating up 
at him. Throughout Lenin is played on humorous lines, a 
little Robin Goodfellow of a man, full of elfish tricks, who 
has to be controlled and looked after and lent macintoshes 
by Stalin and the Central Committee, while his big sound 
brother-in-arms is played on Worcestershire lines: you feel 
he reads Mary Webb. In the final close-up of Lenin addressing 
the first Soviet, he sidles up behind Lenin’s shoulder, pipe 
in hand, wearing an approving and patronising smile—a 
head-master on founder’s day glad to welcome an old boy 
who has made good. You expect a sly comment about 
canes. 

There is the usual fine assortment of unreliable old Liberal 
faces among the Mensheviks and of simple tow-haired workers 
who wear cartridge belts, with the gawky charm of Bottom and 
his flowers. But everybody, even Lenin, is acted off the 
set by whichever Honoured Artist of the Republic it is who 
plays the police agent set by the Mensheviks to trace Lenin. 
This is a magnificent portrait—in the Cruikshank manner— 
of seedy and unscrupulous gentility; the wet loose hand 
and the battered bowler, the mole and the lank lock and the 
stringy tie and the calculated impudence. 

Stranded in Paris is a film of unrelieved gaiety, set in the 
American Paris—all subservient waiters, long loaves, comic 
hotelkeepers, sidelong looks and naive carnality. It slides 
down fairly easily like an Alpine Glow or a Knickerbocker 
Glory, and you emerge a little cloyed perhaps, but without 
any distinct feeling of nausea—unless you happen to be 
French. GRAHAM GREENE, 
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MUSIC 


Schubert’s Sonatas 
LIKE most other “ classics,” Schubert has suffered from a 
concentration of attention upon a few of his more obvious 
masterpieces and a neglect of the rest, as well as from the 
ready acceptance of judgements passed upon his music, that, 
whatever truth they may contain, have no right to be regarded 
as axiomatic and absolute. It is true enough that in many 
of his works there are inequalities and vain repetitions which 
mar their design. If we accept Michelangelo’s dictum that 
“there is only one art, the art of design,’’ which Mr. Charles 
Marriott interprets as meaning that art is form and the aesthetic 
faculty the sense of form, it must be admitted that in his 
larger compositions Schubert often falls short of the ideal. 
But that is no reason for writing him down as a lyric poet, 
who made a mistake in attempting the dramatic form of the 
symphony and the sonata. Nor is it just to apply to all his 
works, as is frequently done, the criticisms that are deserved 
by some of them. 

It is common form, for instance, to accuse the great C major 
Symphony of redundancies, which do not in fact exist. So 
habitual has become this attitude towards one of the greatest 
examples of artistic capacity in music—in Mr. Marriott’s 
sense of artistic capacity being the ability to create form—that 
we are very rarely allowed to judge it for ourselves in the 
concert-hall. Conductors and programme-builders seem to 
regard audiences as being composed exclusively of Poloniuses, 
who are for a jig or they sleep, or, worse still, cry ‘‘ This is 
too long.”’ So they subject poor Schubert to the ordeal 
invented by Procrustes, and chop off bits in order to fit him 
into an arbitrary time-limit. Worse still, one of them, not 
content with mutilations t!;at reduce the symphonic scheme 
to nonsense—for does it not make nonsense of the slow move- 
ment if you hack out most of its development ?—impertinently 
adds drums to every rep:tition of the four-minim theme in 
the finale, thereby creating the very effect of tiresome reiteration 
by literally hammering it out, that Schubert so carefully 
avoided by his various treatment of it. And when it is done, 
the work does not seem any shorter, because, whether con- 
sciously or not, we miss the perfection of its design which 
makes art timeless. Exactly the same thing happens when 
Hamiet is played entire ; it emancipates us from the tyranny 
of the clock, as no shortened version does. 

Ther: is a revival of interest in Schubert at this moment. 
He has been admitted, along with Haydn, into the company 
of Mozart at the Sunday evening concerts in the Cambridge 
Theatre. His Sonatas are being played by Mr. Webster 
Aitken at the Aeolian Hall, and very well played. The* 
Winterreise cycle was sung by Mr. Raphael the other day. 

The Sonatas are commonly supposed to be impromptus 
of great length without sense of direction and redeemed only 
by glimpses of Schubert’s lyrical genius. That some of the 
earlier examples, written when Schubert was twenty years 
old, are diffuse, owing to his inability to restrain the very 
fertility of his ideas, is true. But in his later compositions, 
like, for instance, the A major Sonata (opus 120) and the G 
major (opus 78), there is nothing redundant. The first of 
these two is remarkable alike for the compactness of its form, 
in which it is equalled by the posthumous Sonata in the same 
key, and the extraordinary beauty of its melodic ideas. Here, 
at least, there is that perfect equipoise between matter and 
manner, which we mean by form. For ‘‘ form” is not an 
arbitrary shape, a jelly-mould into which so much material 
may be poured. Schubert never certainly evolved for himself 
the original forms that Beethoven achieved in his later years. 
But Schubert died at the age of 31, younger than Mozart 
by five marvellous years, at the age when Shakespeare wrote 
Richard II and Beethoven his Opus 27. The wonder is that, 
living close to Beethoven and beneath the spell of his mighty 
genius, Schubert was able to keep his own soul intact. The 
echoes of Beethoven in his music are rare and confined to 
details; his sense of form was unaffected. As Mr. Glock 
has put it, ““ What we have to ask ourselves is not whether 
Schubert succeeded in writing sonatas like Mozart’s and 
Beethoven’s, but whether he reached the height of his powers 
in these sonatas.” And, if we divest ourselves of prejudice 
and look for what Schubert attempted and not, with one 
comparing eye on Beethoven, for what he did not set out to 
do, we must surely answer, nine times out of ten, Yes. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY, 
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NEUE WEGE 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 

IN allem Jammer und Chaos dieser Zeit gibt es einige Dinge 
die uns mit einiger Zuversicht erfillen kénnen. Zu ihnen 
gehort die engere Verbundenheit der Jugend aus verschiedenen 
Lindern. Vor dem grossen Kriege waren die internationalen 
Beziehungen der jungen Generation leider viel schlechter 
als die der alten. Die alten Leute hatten gemeinsame 
wirtschaftliche, wissenschaftliche und manchmal sogar 
kiinstlerische Beziehungen und _ Interessen. | Sie konnten 
diese dank ihrer materiellen Unabhiangigkeit besser durch 
Kongresse und Reisen pflegen als die jungen Leute, die weder 
das Geld noch die Erlaubnis ihrer Eltern oder Lehrer hatten, 
grossere Auslandsreisen zu unternehmen. 

Dann kam der Krieg und brachte die jungen Menschen 
aller Linder tiichtig durcheinander. Aber man kann dies 
wohl kaum Reisen in kulturellem Interesse nennen. Nur 
ein sehr geringer Teil der Jugend pflegte auch in der Kriegszeit 
die internationalen Beziehungen zu_ ihresgleichen. Diese 
Gruppen mussten aus ihrer ganzen Veranlagung nach streng 
antinationalistisch und international sein. 

Nach dem Kriege wurden diese Verbindungen weiter 
ausgedehnt; es bildeten sich verschiedene Jugend-Inter. 
nationalen, wie die der Akademiker, Jungarbeiter, Pfadfinder, 
Wandervégel usw. Leider haben diese Organisationen wieder 
abgenommen, da die immer starker um _ sich greifende 
Nationalisierung und Faschisierung der Welt von einem 
internationalen Geist nichts wissen will. Was in den streng 
** totalitarischen ’’ Staaten heute an internationalen Aktionen 
gestattet wird, das geschieht nicht im Interesse der Menschheit, 
sondern nur im Interesse der ‘‘ Nation.” 

Aber man muss froh sein, dass es tiberhaupt noch so etwas 
gibt. Die neuen Wege, die das Erziehungswesen durch die 
Einftihrung des Schiiler-Austausches beschritten hat, kénnen 
von segensreicher Wirkung sein, wenn die davon erfassten 
Jugendlichen nicht Propagandisten ihres Staates, sondern 
Burger einer neuen Weltgemeinschaft sind. Bei dieser Art 
von lberstaatlichen Beziehungen hingt “fast alles von den 
einzelnen Menschen ab. Sowohl von den Menschen, die 
ausgewdhlt werden, als von jenen, die solche Austausch- 
Schiiler aufnehmen. 

Die Schiller, die fiir solche Austausch-Reisen ausgewahlt 
werden, mtssen mindestens fiinfzehn Jahre alt sein. Sie 
werden in ihren Schulen, Volks-, Mittel-, Handels-Schulen 
ausgewahlt und in Gruppen zusammengestellt. Solche 
Gruppen erhalten dann wiahrend einiger Monate einen regel- 
miassigen Spezial-Unterricht, der sie mit den Sitten des zu 
besuchenden Landes vertraut macht; _ natiirlich wird auch 
ein Sprachkursus durchgefiihrt. Die Reise wird gewohnlich 
von den Eltern bezahlt. 

Ein paar Zahlen mégen die Arbeit des Schiiler-Austausches 
besser erlautern. In den zehn Jahren dieses Austausch- 
Dienstes sind 6.356 Jugendliche in Deutschland und den 
anderen Lindern zu Besuch gewesen. Wenn man erfahrt, 
dass in den fiinf Jahren des Dritten Reiches daven 5.370 
Schiiler erfasst wurden, dann kann man auch an einem solchen 
verhaltnismassig kleinen Einzelbeispiel sehen, welche Unter- 
lassungsstinden seinerzeit die Weimarer Republik begangen 
hat. Die Schiller Deutschlands besuchen folgende Linder, 
von denen dann natiirlich auch die fremden Besucher nach 
Deutschland kommen: England, Frankreich, Griechenland, 
Italien, Spanien, Die Vereinigte Staaten ; im nachsten Jahre 
soll auch schon der Balkan starker berticksichtigt werden. 
Die Gruppen umfassen gewohnlich je hundert Jugendliche, 
die Urlaubszeit erstreckt sich von drei bis zu sechs Wochen. 
In Fallen grésserer Bediirftigkeit kann auch aus Gemeinde- 
mitteln ein Reise-Zuschuss gezahlt werden. 

Dieser Schiiler-Austausch hat mit dem Akademischen- 
Austauschdienst und den Austauschgruppen der Volkshoch- 
schulen organisatorisch nichts gemeinsam. Aber alle diese 
Formen internationaler Verstaéndigung sind zu _ begrussen 
und zu unterstiitzen. Es kann fiir die kleinen Nazis nut 
forderlich sein, wenn sie die Freiheit in den anderen Landern 
persOnlich erleben lernen. Es kann aber auch fir die jungen 
Birger der Demokratien ebenso niitzlich sein, auf dem Wege 
des Vergleiches zu erfahren, was sie daheim besitzen. Man 
lernt die eigene Freiheit starker lieben, wenn man erfahren 
hat, wie driickend anderswo die Unfreiheit ist. In diesem 
Sinne hat die Schiiler-Austauschbewegung eine  grosse 
erzieherische Kraft. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


More Flowers 

Our November spring continues to produce events un- 
recorded in any garden or other diary. Accounts of these 
untimely marvels come from the north as from the south, 
from Yorkshire as well as Cornwall. The flowers and in 
some cases new leaves are the more surprising and salient 
as the leaves fell in general rather earlier than usual and more 
suddenly, in spite of the absence of frost. In my neighbour- 
hood beautiful flowers of the Jackmanni clematis are out 
alongside winter jessamine and garden scabious. In my 
own garden delphiniums and Iceland poppy and prunus are 
in flower, and I have never known so much flower or such 
fragrant flower on the Viburnum Fragrans. The worms are 
quite sure it is spring and are still converting lawns and greens 
jnto a sort of tilth. The laureates of the season are the wren 
and the thrush ; and the wren shouts the thrush down. Even 
the blue tits have been singing between their meals of monkey 
nuts. One country woman, summing up the contradictions 
of the season, said, ‘‘ This is the first time that I have stirred 
the Christmas pudding with one hand and eaten raspberries 
from the other!” 

* * * * 

Standard Dates 

Doubtless in England it is difficult to say what is or is not 
an abnormal date for flowering and of growth or even for the 
fall of the leaf. Snug corners in open weather and mild 
winters quite defy the date. In the 1939 Countryside Diary 
of the British Empire Naturalists’ Association and pub- 
lished by Letts and Co., the following attempt to suggest 
normal dates is made : 


Nov. 1. Full autumn tints on blackthorn. 
Nov. 10. Elm leaves yellow and falling. 
Nov. 11. Lombardy poplar leafless. 

Nov. 12; Spindle tree leafless. 

Nov. 15. Larch needles yellow and falling. 
Nov. 20. Oak leafless. 

Nov. 25. Larch leafless. 


Nov. 30. Elm leafless. 
The soil and altitude make districts differ abruptly ; and these 
influences vary with the weather. For example, in a year of 
early autuimn frosts the valley trees are bared before the hill 
trees. The reverse happens if the season is rainy or windy 
or both. 

* * * * 

The Harvest Mouse 

The month is illustrated in the B.E.N.A. diary with a photo- 
graph of the smallest of our wild beasts, the harvest mouse. Its 
increasing rarity is lamented and attributed to restriction of the 
rough but quiet places that it prefers. My own experience, 
for what it is worth, suggests that it likes the neighbourhood 
of man. The best two that I have seen were both playing 
about at a doorway, one in Surrey, one in Hertfordshire. One 
of them appeared to have adopted as a home a narrow draining 
pipe running between two boot-scrapers. Miss Frances 
Pitt, that greatest of our authorities on this class of wild animal, 
not long ago lamented the decrease of the dormouse. I wonder 
whether either lament is well and widely justified. 

* x * *« 

Mushroom Extinction 

On the question whether basic slag (now used more and more 
freely on our grass fields) does or does not destroy mushrooms, 
a very interesting letter reaches me from Christchurch, New 
Zealand. It records that in the Southern Island the spreading 
of superphosphate and basic slag ‘‘ always means an end of 
mushrooms in that particular paddock for some years.” This 
wou || suggest that the mycelium (or spores) ultimately recovers 
from the dose. Both the above manures are used very freely 
in New Zealand. The same correspondent tells me that an 
odd example of dog behaviour of which I wrote is a common- 
place in New Zealand. He says, ‘“‘ my sheepdog bitch invariably 
digs a large hole under her kennel, where the litter and the pups 
stay until they are waddling about. She usually starts a day 
or two before the pups arrive, but sometimes it has been the 
work of a few hours. The practice is quite common and the 
only danger is sudden rain flooding the hole.” The hound 
whose great earth I described got rid of this danger by digging 
its earth on top of an earth wall ; and she kept her puppies there 
till they were of an advanced age. 


’ Transferred Fish 


It is pleasant to be able to report that the scheme for pre- 
serving the coarse fish that are netted in great numbers by 
owners of trout streams is progressing apace. Many thousand 
were caught recently in my neighbourhood, and to the astonish- 
ment of most people a very large majority proved to be rudd. 
Now some amateurs, of a very amateurish sort, who had been 
fishing by special leave for coarse fish in the stream, have 
reported at any time in the last ten years or so that their chief 
captures were roach. It seems to be a fair inference that 
the two species of roach and rudd are often confused, and 
the benefit of the doubt is usually given to the better-known 
roach. However that may be, these thousands of rudd 
with a sprinkling of chub and dace were all carefully saved 
from extinction and sent off by arrangement to certain ponds 
and canals where coarse fishermen practise their craft. The 
practice ought to be universal. In regard to the same river, 
the Lea, it is also pleasant to record that the menace to the 
purity of the water has been kept at bay. Trout run up to 
the higher reaches and flourish there. There seems good 
reason to suppose that in general the science of purifying 
effluents of many sorts has been so perfected that with 
tolerable care the danger of pollution may be scotched, and 
peace secured between fishermen and all those who work 
factories and sewage farms in the close neighbourhood of 
the streams. It remains, however, a sad fact that some streams 
are still polluted by poisons that cannot as yet be traced, 
and their waters are fatal to ex-denizens as different as brown 
trout and fresh water crayfish, a creature that especially 
flourishes in the Lea. 

* x * * 
Science in the Orchard 

No field demonstration of the application of science to field 
crops has seemed to me so eloquent as a plot or two of grasses, 
chiefly cocksfoot, grown on behalf of Professor Stapleton. 
An admirable photograph of these same grasses illustrates a 
very little book in a ‘‘ Discussion ” series published by Nelson 
and Sons. It states with persuasive clarity the advance of 
applied science to farming. The grasses are particularly interest- 
ing because of the extreme nicety required in the work of 
hybridising. Happily selection is as important, and this depends 
not on fingers but eyes. A scientific acquaintance of mine 
walking during his holiday in the North saw one clump of 
cocksfoot grass that seemed to him to carry very much more 
blade than any plant he had seen. It was transferred at once 
to a nursery and has helped to increase the feeding value of 
many grass fields and leys. Everyone who keeps an orchard, 
much more those who keep stock, would do well to take 
advantage of the advance in another form of applied science. 
The testing of a soil can now be done almost in a trice. An 
augur is screwed into the ground and the soil it brings up 
roughly analysed (at least for acidity) with little trouble or 
expense. The difference that may be produced, by a dressing 
of the missing quality is often wholly remarkable. In this year 
of few apples an early spring dressing of a potash manure made 
a private orchard one of the only prolific acres in the 
neighbourhood. 

x * * «x 
In the Garden 

A plant of lilium longiflorum, of the St. Helena variety, is 
just on the point of opening its very deep and lovely flowers. 
It is the latest of the lilies and though in an autumn such as 
this it would stand the autumn air, it must be regarded as only 
partially hardy. It is an invaluable pot plant by reason of the 
date of flowering as well as the inherent beauty; and the 
bulbs from St. Helena are much the best because they are 
entirely free from disease. They begin to make a not 
unimportant export in the very humble trade of that delectable 
island, where in spite of a good soil and climate the people are 
desperately poor, owing chiefly to a thoroughly bad system of 
land tenure. The flowers of South Africa are even more 
glorious than their fruits, and St. Helena is a sort of half-way 
house. It might be very fruitful and very floriferous. As to 
South Africa, a good many cut flowers are now imported into 
England. Much the most remarkable has a stalk too tough to 
cut with ordinary scissors, and the pure white blooms last for 


are obediently observed. W. BeacH THOMAs. 
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LETTERS TO. 
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THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential —Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


BRITISH POLICY NOW 

{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Spender’s writing is always persuasive, and I 
usually find it convincing. But his article in your issue of 
November 18th seemed to me to be a piece of special pleading 
for the view that there was nothing to be done, in the crisis 
of September, but to surrender abjectly to a threat of brute 
force. 

He argues that Czechoslovakia was “a dangerous makeshift 
which urgently needed revision,” and implies that, on this 
ground, resistance to Herr Hitler’s demands would have 
been unreasonable. 

But was Czechoslovakia merely a makeshift ? The provinces 
of Bohemia and Moravia had been, within their clearly marked 
frontiers, a political unit for a thousand years; and for a 
thousand years Czechs and Germans (or German-speaking 
Slavs) had lived together within these frontiers. Slovakia 
had been a part of Hungary, and had been badly misgoverned, 
but as her people were of the same race and spoke the same 
tongue as the Czechs it was right that they should be brought 
within the same State. The small and very backward district 
of Ruthenia was in a different case. It was tacked on to 
Czechoslovakia apparently because there was nowhere else 
for it to go, unless it was left with Hungary, which the 
Ruthenes did not wish. 

Czechoslovakia was thus a country of mixed races. But 
so are all the countries of south-eastern Europe, and the 
problem is how to make it possible for mixed races to live 
together in peace. There are two ways of tackling this 
problem—the German method of brutally suppressing all 
minorities, and the democratic method of giving them all 
equal rights. The Czechs had pursued this second method, 
not impeccably, but more successfully than any other country 
of mixed races. The minority races had equal voting rights, 
municipal self-government, religious freedom, liberty of 
speech and of the Press, schools in which their children were 
taught in their own tongue. Until a campaign of propa- 
ganda and terrorism was organised from Germany, there was 
never any suggestion that the Sudeten Germans desired union 
with Germany. Bohemia was their homeland, and had been 
so for centuries. Henlein himself, in order to keep his hold 
over his followers, was constrained to contend that they were 
loyal to the democratic Czech State, and did not sympathise 
with Nazi ideas. 

The description of Czechoslovakia as a ‘‘ makeshift” is 
therefore without justification. But even if it was a makeshift, 
and needed to be revised, the revision ought to have been 
carried out by an international conference, and not by brute 
force. But this seems never to have been suggested. 

Perhaps it was too late to suggest it when Mr. Chamberlain 
made his panic flight to Berchtesgaden. But it was not too 
late in August, before Herr Hitler had committed himself at 
Nuremberg. If, in that month, when Herr Hitler’s designs 
were already clear, Britain, France, Russia, Poland, Rumania 
and Jugoslavia had presented a joint Note to Germany demand- 
ing that if Germany had any claims upon Czechoslovakia they 
should be discussed by an international conference, and 
indicating that if this method were refused and Czechoslovakia 
were attacked, all these Powers would go to her aid, it is 
certain that peace would have been preserved; Italy would 
have stood aloof, and Germany, isolated, would have had to 
agree to a conference. This would not have been a combina- 
tion against Germany: it would have been a combination to 
insist that vexed questions should be settled, not by force or 
by threats of force, but by discussion. , 

It may be said that such a combination of Powers for such 
a purpose was impracticable. But why? Was any attempt 
made to bring it about? If not, why not ? 

Here is the real failure of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. He 
threw away an opportunity of ensuring that a dangerous 
question should be settled by negotiation and not by force. 
In doing so, he surrendered the hegemony of Europe to 





Germany—a result to prevent which we sacrificed 1,000,009 
lives in the Great War; and he left every small free State 
in Europe at Germany’s mercy. He did not make peace; 
he betrayed it—yYours, &c., Ramsay Mut, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Mr. J. A. Spender in his article on British Policy implies 
that some of your contributors “ think that we ought to have 
prevented Japan from annexing Manchuria, to have restrained 
Italy from conquering Abyssinia, to have saved Czecho- 
slovakia, and to have assisted the Spanish Government,” 
None of your contributors has suggested that we should have 
undertaken all these tasks. It would be ludicrous to do g0; 
They have stated, with much justification, that if we had 
in conjunction with other League powers undertaken any 
one of these, especially either of the first two, the following 
ugly situations would not have arisen. 

Mr. Spender makes a still more surprising statement when 
he says that “‘ the actual League . . . never succeeded in being 
more than one group of Powers which had to reckon with 
the opposition of another group.” The word “never” 
surely makes this a travesty of the facts of which I should 
never have expected Mr. J. A. Spender to be guilty. Which 
was the “‘ opposing group ” after the entry of Germany into 
the League until Japan’s aggression? None of the nations 
outside the League could reasonably be described as in oppo- 
sition. As for America, there are many who believe that at 
the time of the Japanese aggression she was more ready to 
support a policy which the League should have sponsored 
than League members. 

No; the League opposition came from Within the League, 
from governments which like our own professed loyalty to, 
but in policy ignored or betrayed, its principles.—Yours 
faithfully . T. L. HARDCASTLE, 

7 Ladyhouse Lane, Berry Brow, Huddersfield. 





[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Sir Norman Angell is evidently one of the many victims 
of A.R.P. (Air Raid Panic). His article of November 11th says 
that Hitler is “‘ in a position to threaten the destruction of the 
British capital.”’ If that is so, why did he take the trouble 
to call all his merchant ships off the seas on September 29th, 
when the execution of his alleged “ threat ” would have given 
him England and the Empire, with all our ships and their 
cargoes to boot? All our ships continued their voyages. 
Does Sir Norman consider those two equal and opposite 
seafaring actions unimportant ? 

He foresees “‘ the domination of Europe, including Britain, 
by Germany.” How can Germany “ dominate ” us without 
the command of the sea (the ability to capture enemy cargoes 
and to convoy your own) based on an unbeatable battle fleet, 
which she has not got. German ‘reserves of petrol and oil for 
her fearfully wasteful aeroplanes would soon run out and then 
the war would begin. Germany knows that well enough. 
Sir Norman apparently does not. All previous dominators of 
Europe had battle fleets that could, and did, challenge ours. 
The present dictators have not. 

With his liking for putting people “‘ in positions,’”’ Sir Norman 
says that Hitler “is also in a position, with German guns 
commanding Gibraltar harbour . . . to sever a vital artery 
of Empire.” This is the common mistake of supposing that 
“harbours”? can dominate seas. It is not harbours but 
warships at sea that dominate seas. We can shut the Mediter- 
ranean from the sea outside, even without holding Gibraltar, 
and so can quickly suffocate all enemy Mediterranean countries, 
such as Germany’s “‘ subordinate ally in the Mediterranean ” 
if it chooses to be our enemy. Our Mediterranean blockade 
could be based equally well on Plymouth as on Gibraltar. 
Apropos, the Mediterranean is not “a vital artery of Empire.” 
The Cape route is quite good enough for the thing that really 
matters, cargoes. ‘They often go that way anyhow, to avoid 
Suez Canal dues. Merchants have not got the speed craze, 
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because they would have to pay for it themselves instead of 
putting it on the taxpayer. 

Like so many other Englishmen under the manufactured 
Air Scare, Sir Norman has forgotten the sea and its cargoes. 
—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BOWLES. 


25 Catherine Place, S.W.1. 


HERR HITLER’S ASSURANCES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In his interesting character-sketch of Herr Hitler in your 
Christmas number, Mr. A. L. Kennedy seeks to make a dis- 
tinction between the degree of trust to be reposed in the spoken 
and written assurances for which the Fuhrer is responsible. 
While agreeing with most of us in his estimate of the former, 
Mr. Kennedy is prepared to trust the latter. Are there any 
adequate grounds for this confidence ? It is surely not enough 
to say that one or two instruments executed since 1933 have not 
yet been torn up. It is true that the Polish treaty of 1934 and 
the Anglo-German naval agreement of 1935 have not yet been 
violated. But what about the Austrian agreement of July, 
1936? According to the official communiqué, clauses I and 2 
of that agreement were : 

1. Recognition by the German Government of “‘ the full 
sovereignty ’” of Austria, and an express confirmation of the 
yerbal pledge made in May, 1935 (‘‘ Germany neither intends 
nor wishes to interfere in the internal affairs of Austria, to annex 
Austria, or to conclude an Anschluss’’). 

2. A declaration that ‘‘ each of these two governments shail 
regard the internal political conditions of the other country, 
including the question of Austrian National-Socialism, as a 
domestic concern of that country, upon which it will exert neither 
direct nor indirect influence.” 

Both these undertakings were, in less than two years, quite as 
flagrantly violated as any contained in Herr Hitler’s speeches. 

As to the Anglo-German declaration signed at Munich, a 
symbol of a desire never to go to war is a pretty vague expression, 
and the understanding is still too young to be altogether extinct, 
but apparently Herr Hitler’s “‘ efforts to remove possible sources 
of difference”? consist in concentrating a stream of venomous 
propaganda against this country. 

Mr. Kennedy attributes the untrustworthiness of the 
Fihrer’s verbal undertakings to forgetfulness of words spoken 
under emotional stress. But can this charitable explanation 
be accepted ? Such a speech as that of May 21st, 1935, has 
much more of the appearance of a deliberate formulation of 
policy than of an exercise in emotional rhetoric. The same 
consideration applies to such things as the repeated assurances 
of the Government for which Herr Hitler is responsible, given 
to and in regard to Czechoslovakia as lately as last March. The 
truth seems to me to be that the Fiihrer keeps his promises, 
whether verbal or written, exactly as long as—and no longer 
than—it suits him to do so: Some written and some verbal 
pledges are still so far intact, but I can see no reason for placing 
implicit faith in either category.—Yours faithfully, “ 

Donnington Priory, Newbury. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


THE SOVIET ARMY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The question of the military value of the Soviet Army 
at the present moment, which has been debated in your 
columns by Mr. J. Baker White and Mr. H. P. Vowles, is 
plainly one regarding which the ordinary Englishmen can 
form no opinion except by a calculation of probabilities. Our 
War Office may possibly have direct information supplied by 
its secret service, but the general public has not before it any 
statement by an eye-witness who is of unquestioned technical 
competence, has had ample opportunity for observation and 
is above suspicion of partisanship. We are therefore reduced 
to guessing on the basis of a few facts broadly known. It is 
admitted that a considerable number of officers in the higher 
ranks have recently been executed on charges of treachery— 
precisely how many is a question on which Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Vowles disagree—and it seems antecedently probable that, 
whether the charges are true or false, the morale and leader- 
ship in an army would be adversely affected by such a purge 
among its chiefs. There is, however, another conspicuous 
fact to which I have not seen attention called in this con- 
nexion, Russia has failed to help China in its time of agony 
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by any effective diversion. Those who think it discreditable 
to Great Britain that we failed to save Czechoslovakia, must 
logically think it far more discreditable to Russia that it has 
failed to intervene for China, for Czechoslovakia was far away 
from us and inaccessible to our forces, whereas China is 
Russia’s next-door neighbour with a long common frontier. 
It is difficult to believe that Russia would have remained 
inactive, while China was overrun by the Japanese, unless 
Stalin had recognised that Russia at the present time is 
incapable of effectual military action outside its own frontiers. 
—Yours, &c., EDWYN BEVAN. 


The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


SLAUGHTER AND BURN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—With regard to Mr. Lawson’s letter concerning foot- 
and-mouth disease, I can substantiate his statement that Dr. 
Crofton has discovered not only a cure for this scourge but 
also an easy process of immunisation (without any fear of 
“ carriers’) which would quite soon free the farmers here of 
the serious losses they incur every year owing to the misguided 
policy of our Ministry of Agriculture. This Department has 
been vainly trying to make this discovery for the past sixteen 
years through its Research Department at a cost of about 
half a million beasts and over £6,000,000 partial compensa- 
tion. Because they continue to fail, this policy of despair, 
viz., Slaughter and burn, continues, and the farmers and the 
nation “have to suffer very serious losses in consequence. 

Foot-and-mouth has a mortality no more serious than 
measles and, like it, is endemic in this country. But though 
the actual mortality (apart from the woeful activities of the 
slaughter-and-burn brigade) is slight, the disease causes, 
when not cut short, great loss of condition and a’ long time 
in recovery. The disease is due to a so-called “‘ virus,” and 
Dr. Crofton is the first to cultivate it in a visible state and so 
to obtain the necessary antigen which both cures and immunises. 
The subject is of very great and practical interest because 
exactly the same methods are equally successful in practically 
all human diseases here as well as several of importance to all 
stock and poultry owners. I have been privileged to have 
been closely associated with Dr. Crofton’s epoch-making 
work for several years and am happy, as a bacteriologist of 
forty years’ standing, to support his method and claim.— 
Yours verily, DENIS ERSKINE-TULLOCH, M.R.C.V.S. 


Oxted. 


AFTER THE CRISIS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It is not easy to continue the discussion which you 
have so far permitted between Mr. Spear and myself, because 
it involves debate on a wide range of controversial questions 
of strategical politics, and highly disputable issues of proba- 
bility. But I should like, if I may, to add a few words of 
comment on his last letter. 

In my first letter I endeavoured to convince Mr. Spear 
that, in view of the importance which America’s attitude in a 
general war would have, and in view of her present isolationist 
policy (as more particularly exhibited in her Statute Book), 
it was unsuitable that a spokesman for America should adopt 
the language of moral reproof. 

In his reply Mr. Spear appears to say, in substance and 
effect, (a) that the British Government exaggerated the risks 
of war; (6) that consequently American isolationism (which 
in any case he seems to wish to minimise) was not of import- 
ance; and (c) that America is therefore not estopped from 
expressing moral disapproval. 

Under (a) Mr. Spear decides adversely to this country all 
questions as to the strategic position—both those which he 
mentions, and, implicitly, those which he does not mention, 
and has rerhaps not considered. Can he be entitled to do 
this 2? Lord Rosebery’s authority was quoted recently for the 
reasonable proposition that, while it may often be proper 
for an Opposition to oppose a wag, it can seldom be open to 
it to urge war, because it has no access to the arcana regnt. 
This is surely not less true of Mr, Spear, far removed as he 
is from the scene of possible conflict. 

Those are matters of intense controversy; and you, Su, 
will certainly not permit this correspondence to expand into 
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a controversial review of all the facts and probabilities in issue. 
So I will, with your permission, conclude by inviting Mr. 
Spear’s attention to the consideration that the French, Czech 
and Russian armies are one thing, if imagined as concentrated ; 
viewed as separated by hundreds of miles and by impassable 
obstacles, they are quite a different thing.—yYours, &c., 

21 Cranmer Road, Cambridge. M. S. AMos. 


THE NEED FOR ABORTION LAW REFORM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Last summer a poignant case drew public attention to 

the barbarity of our present law as to abortion; and the brave 

action of Mr. Aleck Bourne received wide publicity and 

approval. But the Law remains on our Statute Book. 

In October, the National Council of Women demanded 
legalisation of abortion and adequate facilities for contraception, 
by an overwhelming majority. The British Medical Associa- 
tion, the National Council for Equal Citizenship, the Eugenics 
Society, the Women’s Co-operative Guild, have all expressed 
tkeizs opinion that the present law requircs alteration, though 
of course, in varying degrees and direction:. 

The Inter-Departmental Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., has been investigating the 
subject for nearly eighteen months. May we hope that their 
conclusions will soon be made public, and will help to promote 
women’s health, happiness and dignity ?—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

S.W. 3. F. W. STELLA BRowN. 


THE CHARACTER OF STALIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to express my astonishment on reading 
Mr. E. H. Carr’s article on Stalin in your Christmas Number. 
The portrait of Stalin’s character is so at variance with what I 
have read elsewhere that I am extremely puzzled as to what to 
believe. 

Comparing Mr. Carr’s account with the well-known studies 
of Stalin by John Gunther in Inside Europe and W.H.Chamber- 
lin in Russia’s Iron Age, I would mention a few examples. Mr. 
Carr speaks of the carefully-selected crowds in the Red Square ; 
Mr. Gunther implies there is no such selection. Mr. Gunther 
writes of Stalin’s great intelligence, the easy manner in which 
he conversed with Mr. H. G. Wells and with American journa- 
lists, displaying a remarkable knowledge of European and 
American affairs; Mr. Carr calls-him a “trivial ’’ thinker. 
He wonders does he live in one of the Moscow villas; Mr. 
Gunther has no doubt of it. Most important of all, Mr. 
Gunther and Mr. Chamberlin make it quite clear that there 
is no question of Stalin being a puppet in the hands of advisers 
who inform him of what they please only. On the contrary, 
Stalin is unquestionably master of himself and of Russia. 

From the accounts of the two authors mentioned and of 
numerous others I have received the impression of a highly- 
cultured and intelligent Dictator with a power greater than 
that of Herr Hitler. From Mr. Carr I receive the impression 
of an inferior being, shut away from his people, practically a 
prisoner in the hands of his party. 

What am I, as an interested layman, to make of such con- 
flicting assertions >—Yours faithfully, 

GERALD H. LIVESEY. 

10 Colville Terrace, Bayswater, W. 11, 


THE HOME OFFICE AND CRIME 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Though I think the context makes it perfectly plain 
that I had the youthful offender in mind, I regret that in my 
letter published in your last issue I inadvertently omitted 
the word “ youthful’ before ‘‘ crime” in the eighth line. 
I am fully aware there has been a big fall in the number of 
older offenders. 

The letter was written, however, before details of the new 
proposals were known. Had I had any idea that corporal 
punishment was in future to be restricted to gaols (why should 
it be necessary there if néwhere else desirable ?), and that 
penal servitude and hard labour were to be abolished, I should 
have offered still more opposition and enquired whether it 
could possibly be the wish of the Home Office that every 
lonely old man and woman, every shopkeeper, every sub- 
postmaster, every pay-clerk and bank-clerk, should be put at 
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the mercy of the brutes. who dread no punishment but that 
of force; and every woman at the mercy of the criminally 
sexual. If a “‘remand centre” or a “‘ Howard Home” jg 
considered sufficient for these, then one can only hope that 
the supporters of the measure will, ‘by practical experience, 
have the facts of present-day life brought home to them more 
clearly. 

Locally, search still goes on for the murderer. and ravager 
of a girl of 8, and in a single issue of a Yorkshire paper last 
week were these headlines : 

8 attempts to set Fire to Factory ; 
Student robs Landlady ; 

Mystery Man attacks Girls ; 

13-year Schoolboy not guilty of Murder. 

These things or their like are being duplicated all over the 
country, and so surely it cannot be the proper moment for the 
introduction of lighter penalties. I have discussed the matter 
with men from London and from Scotland and all in between, 
and in no case was there anything but condemnation for the 
new proposals. They emanate, it is pretty plain, from the 
faddists, and it is hard to see why a Cabinet, already sufficiently 
immersed in. vital matters, should have burdened themselves 
further with such a measure, which cannot have had ful} 
consideration in all its ramifications. 

I have studied these things for some time, and I agree with 
the widely-held point of view that the Bill seems to be an 
attempt to put the quiet, decent people of the country at the 
mercy of the ruffian and the gang, for more or less experimental 
purposes.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., HowaRrD PERKIN, 

Stanley Road, Wakefield. 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. Howard Perkin in his criticism 
of the new Penal Reform Bill—made no doubt before its 
provisions were made public—seems to have a very incom- 
plete knowledge of the American method of dealing with 
crime. The American penal system is the most harsh and 
unprincipled in the world. There are. more criminals in 
America than anywhere else owing partly to its large popula- 
tion and partly because there are more crimes to commit, 
Some offences in America carry up to fifty years’ imprison- 
ment, and there is the indeterminate sentence, the most cruel 
punishment—mental as well as physical torture—now in 
existence. Fancy sending a man to prison without letting him 
know how long he will be shut up. On what ground then 
does Mr. Perkin justify his statement that ‘‘ America is a 
perfect example of the tolerant treatment of crime” ?— 
Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THomson. 
Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF VERSAILLES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Perusal of Sir Arthur Salter’s masterly exposure of 
Munich sharply reminds one reader of a memorable occasion 
during the sultry early summer of 1919. Sir Arthur (then Mr. 
Salter) had just returned to London after witnessing the 
delivery of the final draft of the Versailles Peace terms to 
the German delegates in Paris. Unlike most officials, and certain 
of the supreme delegates of the Allies and their associates, 
he actually possessed.a copy of these terms. 

Sir Arthur’s sense of decency as well as of economic funda- 
mentals was outraged. To a select few (I was the most junior) 
in a room in the Ministry of Shipping, he extemporised a 
scenario of what the verbal reactions of the German delegates 
might justifiably have been. Upon taking physical delivery of 
the bulky protocol (said Sir Arthur) they might have said they 
were happy to disregard Press reports of vindictive terms, 
relying rather upon the honour and chivalry which, doubtless, 
had animated the victors in embodying the high purpose and 
restrained spirit of the Fourteen Points with their addenda 
(expressed and implied) of October and November, 1918 ; after 
all, had it not been upon the sum of those announcements 
that the unrouted German Army had laid down their arms ? 
Moreover, the curious fact that on this occasion a Peace 
Conference had reached its issue without the formality of the 
presence of one of the high contracting parties (7.e., the Germans 
themselves) had presumably imposed greater scruple, not to 
say some clemency, upon the victors—whose task had thus 
become, in part, trustee-like towards the Central Powers. 
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A few days later, went on Sir Arthur, the Germans might 
have returned ; expressed themselves as stunned at their 
petrayal, and as resolved to appeal to the conscience of the 
world by succumbing, if need be, to extermination, rather 
than becoming parties, even in the most barren and technical 
sense, to such a travesty. I gathered from Sir Arthur that 
the Allies, thus confronted, would have found themselves 
at a loss, or at any rate in the wrong. 

Nothing in Sir Arthur’s disquisition at that time, however, 
obscured the existence of the one shining exception to the 
Treaty’s injustices, namely, the righteous provisions by which 
Czechoslovakia was created, and its Germano-Bohemian 
frontiers (far older than Great Britain) preserved. 

To uninstructed civil servants who after waging an unceasing 
campaign against Germany were scarcely predisposed towards 
an enlightened settlement, Sir Arthur Salter’s expos? was a 
revelation, and one which those who listened in strained silence 
will never forget. 

His present “‘ appreciation ” gains force, I think, both from 
his prescience then, and from the fact that no one could ever 
be less of a Germanophobe than he. 

But the present governors of Germany, on their own showing, 
personify the very apotheosis of that Prussian Militarism 
which in 1914 we became pledged utterly to destroy. How can 
it be possible for us not to be so pledged today—explicitly as 
well as implicitly >—I am, Sir, N. NAPIER. 

80 Cheviot Road, S.E.27. 


NATIONALISM IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sirn—In your issue of October 21st, 1938, in your items 

“News of the Week ” under the heading of ‘‘ Mr. de Valera 

on Partition,” you say : 

“Not even the most ardent adherent of Lord Craigavon’s Govern- 

ment can deny that in the Counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone 
there exists unquestionably, and in the larger area of Fermaneg., 
Tyrone, Londonderry and Armagh almost certainly, a substantial 
majority opposed to Partition.” 
I know, Sir, that you are a great believer in elections by the 
system of Proportional Representation. Two General Elec- 
tions were held under Proportional Representation for the 
Ulster Parliament. The one issue was Union with Great 
Britain or a United Ireland; the result was in each case 
as under : 


ULSTER 
DIVISION UNIONISTS NATIONALISTS 
Fermanagh and Tyrone .. io a 4 
Londonderry City and County .. 3 nee 2 
Armagh «e a3 sts oo an I 
Totals: .. se =P -~ 10 oa 7 


Where is your substantial majority opposed to Partition ? 
The above 17 seats are now single member constituencies and 
the result is : 


ULSTER 
DIVISION UNIONISTS NATIONALISTS 
Fermanagh .. des es ot a I 
Tyrone ae 2 3 
Derry City .. I I 
Derry County 2 I 
Armagh 3 I 
Totals .. Be 3:3 10 ts y 


If you take the last General Election—1935—for the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, there were two contests in the 
Counties : 

Armagh County : 





Unionist ae Pr es ha -. 34,002 
Nationalist kis ne sd re -. 16,284 
Unionist majority. . ae ae «| 6 


Tyrone and Fermanagh returning two Members, the figures 
were : 





Nationalist si ea oe es .. 50,891 
Nationalist Bay = we xt -. 50,603 
Unionist oe ae oa a .. 46,625 
Unionist a ae ae a .. 46,000 

Nationalist majority Ee a er 3,978 


Even this can hardly be called a substantial majority, or, if 
you take the three Counties in block—Fermanagh, Tyrone and 
Armagh—it shows a Unionist majority of 13,740. As regards 
Derry City and Derry County, which returns one Member 
to the Parliament of the United Kingdom, the last and only 
contest was in' 1924. Result: 





Unionist Po Ho ty “ie «2 °30,875 
Nationalist “7 oa mS aa ae 6,386 
Unionist majority. . ae Pe -» 24,489 


I think, Sir, you have made a most untrue statement when 
you say that “‘ there is almost certainly a substantial majority 
opposed to Partition”? in the area of Fermanagh, Tyrone, 
Londonderry, and Armagh.—Yours truly, 

GEoRGE C. G. YOUNG, 
M.P. Northern Ireland. 

Braidwater, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. 


SURGEONS’ FEES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The comments of Janus in your last issue on the judge’s 
strictures on a surgeon with regard to his fees raises matters of 
considerable interest to the medical and legal professions and to 
insurance companies. 

It is difficult to see why a doctor should not receive proper 
remuneration for work done by him which will benefit the 
wrongdoer and ultimately the company who insures the wrong- 
doer. 

It is the duty of judges, no doubt, to see that a doctor, or for 
that matter anyone tlse, does not exploit a case at the expense 
of the defendant or insurance company, but surely there can 
be no doubt where a surgeon, as in this case, has charged a proper 
fee for his services and those services were necessary for the 
recovery of the patient that he should be paid by the person 
whose negligence is responsible for the condition of the patient or 
by the company who insures such person.—Yours faithfully, 

27 Sefton Drive, Liverpool, 8. J. W. T. HoLianp. 


TO AID REFUGEES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Doubtless very many readers of The Spectator are also 
subscribers to the King-Hall News Letter. For the benefit, 
however, of those who are not, the most excellent proposal 
set forth in the current issue, No. 124, seems to call for the 
widest publicity. 

We are all ready and wishful to help refugees in their appalling 
plight. Here is a way: 

“There are probably nearly a million people in Central Europe 
whose life is a living hell, but whose only crime is that they are 
of the same racial stock as that of the Mother of Christ. . . . Let 
the democratic and civilised nations, led by U.S.A. and Great 
Britain (there are twenty-seven nations represented on the Inter- 
Governmental Refugees Committee), create refugee postage stamps 
of a purchase price greater than their postal value. For example, 
in Great Britain the halfpenny refugee stamp would cost a penny, 
and the three-halfpenny would cost 2d. The difference between 
the postal value of these stamps and their cost to be paid by each 
participating country into a central fund to be administered by 
the Inter-Governmental Refugees Committee.” 

Is not that a practical and truly helpful suggestion ?>—Faithfully 
yours, L. M. LAMonrT, 


Abbots Langley, Herts. 
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T. E. LAWRENCE 


By C. DAY LEWIS 


WITH what feelings the writer of these letters would have 
received their publication may easily be imagined. Incredulity, 
horror, rage at this last intrusion upon his privacy, would be 
followed by twinges of vanity, a naif pleasure in his powers as a 
letter-writer warring against-.a deep distrust of them, an expert 
interest in the format of the book. Finally there would be the 
polite bow to the inevitable, and the snook cocked at it as soon 
as it had passed on. For Lawrence, being a realist, could have 
had no illusions that when a public figure writes half a dozen 
letters a day, as he did during his years in the R.A.F., his 
correspondence will remain private property for long. 


Lawrence wrote a book, of which at least one chapter aimed 
at complete self-revelation. Many books have been written 
about him, good, bad and indifferent. But he has remained, 
in the popular view, an enigma. Many readers will run to this 
new one for the solution: they will not get it—or perhaps it 
would be truer to say that they will be offered too many solu- 
tions. There was in fact no mystery about Lawrence, except 
the simple and sufficient one. that he was a mystery to himself. 


The heart of the mystery is overlaid in these letters, as I dare say 
it was in real life, by his Irish habit of playing up: for lesser 
men it is the knack of instinctively putting oneself in the best 
possible light with any given person—a charm and fluidity of 
surface that may conceal the stoniest indifference: in these 
letters we are aware of thé charm, the fluidity, sometimes of 
indifference ; but Lawrence’s genius for the most diverse rela- 
tionships was more than knack, and makes him seem a kind of 
extension or alter ego of each correspondent he addresses. I 
can think of no famous letters which reveal so accurately, so 
artlessly the disposition of those to whom they are written. Of 
Lawrence himself they seldom reveal more than one facet at 
atime: this was perhaps because, though a great man, he was 
never a whole man, and is what I mean by saying that the book 
offers too many solutions. Compare, for instance, the letters to 
Mr. E. M. Forster with those to Lawrence’s ranker friends in the 
Tank Corps or R.A.F. The difference is more than of idiom, 
is no mere supple Irish conformity. 


Besides this, there are the more obvious self-contradictions. 
They range from the conflict between Lawrence’s anarchism 
and his sense of duty to his occasional lack of ingenuousness— 
he praises No Love almost effusively to its author, for example, 
but roundly condemns it to another correspondent. A word 
should be said at this point about his literary judgements. 
Scattered all over the latter part of the correspondence, they 
are volatile, colloquial, heterodox, calculated to give great 
pain to the pundits and quite often in fact stunningly wrong. 
Lawrence’s reading was catholic, and he read—as he worked— 
with complete absorption: he had, I think, an imperfect 
perception of style, and was by no means infallible about 
quality ; on the other hand, he possessed a remarkable intuitive- 
ness for what was behind a work of literature; as the editor 
so rightly points out, his comments on Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover (p. 687) show “‘ complete sympathy and understanding.” 
About his own writing he was by turns hopeful, diffident, 
despairing : to one friend he says “‘ Writing has been my inmost 
self all my life, and I can never put my full strength into 
anything else’’; to others he represents himself as a bungler 
and an amateur. Here again, however, he contrives to say 
the last word: no professional critic summed up Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom as well as this—‘‘ If a man is not simple by nature 
he cannot be simple by art, and if he tries he only achieves a 
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falseness. You can only (if complex) get simplicity by my 

‘ third degree’ : by distilling a scene into quintessential action,” 
In another mood he refers to it as “ The Seven Pillars (which | 
begin to suspect will remain the longest work upon the Arab 
Revolt),”’ a most agreeable comment and one that could only 
have been made by an Oxford don. 


The don in Lawrence is something that has often been left 
out of people’s calculations. His pre-War letters printed 
here, in which he describes bicycle rides over France, crusaders’ 
castles, the dig at Carchemish, the effect of a seidlitz powder 
upon a Turkish gendarme, the grilling of Gertrude Bell 
(“we settled down each to seven or eight subjects and ques- 
tioned her upon them ”’), and other related topics, are exactly 
the sort of letters we should expect a young man to write who 
will shortly be elected a fellow of Ali Souls. They are brilliant, 
eager, dogmatic, at times a bit bossy and high-handed : there 
is a strange absence of any stated ambitions, and very little 
indication of the Lawrence that was to come. Then the 
War came and possessed him: it was a case of possession, I 
firmly believe, which is best revealed in a suppressed passage 
from Seven Pillars printed here on p. 262 : 

*“We were fond together, and there are- here memories of the 
sweep of the open places, the taste of wide winds, the sunlight, and 
the hopes in which we worked. It felt like morning, and the fresh- 
ness of the world-to-be intoxicated us. We were wrought up with 
ideas inexpressible and vaporous, but to be fought for. We lived 
many lives in those whirling campaigns, never sparing ourselves any 
good or evil: yet when we achieved and the new world dawned, the 
old men came out again and took from us our victory, and re-made it 
in the likness (sic) of the former world they knew. Youth could win, 
but had not learned to keep, and was pitiably weak against age . . .” 

It was not this failure; though, that drove Lawrence to 
join up in the ranks. The letters make it quite clear that 
he considered the Middle East settlement, achieved by Mr. 
Churchill and himself, an honourable solution. I think his 
motives for self-effacement can be most nearly understood if 
we read the magnificent and terrible letters to Mr. Lionel Curtis 
(pp. 410-421), and bear in mind what he wrote in Seven 
Pillars after the hideous Deraa episode of torture and humilia- 
tion: ‘“‘ Their consideration momently stayed me to 
carry the burden, whose certainty the passing days confirmed: 
how in Deraa that night the citadel of my integrity had been 
irrevocably iost.”’ 


For those who prefer the sensational bonne-bouche, the 
letters will provide enough: they will discover that The Mint 
may be published in 1950; that Lawrence contemplated 
taking a post as night-watchman after leaving the R.AF, 
and was offered one in the Bank of England; that his first 
command was in the Church Lads’ Brigade; that at one 
point he announced hisintention to commit suicide, and was saved 
by the intervention of Mr. Bernard Shaw with Mr. Baldwin; 
that he spoke of “‘ the officer-class, whose supremacy is based 
on their not knowing or caring what the men think and feel”; 
that, if he had lived, he would very likely be reorganising 
National Defence today. Others will remember most the 
high spirits of some letters, the sensibility, the generosity, 
glad to be assured that Lawrence was for the most part happy 
in the life he chose and believed he had done some good: 

‘I have convinced myself that progress today is made noi by the 
single genius, but by the common effort. To me it is the multitude 
of rough transport drivers, filling all the roads of England every night, 
who make this the mechanical age. And it is the airmen, the mech- 
anics, who are overcoming the air, not the Mollisons and Orlebars. 
The genius raids, but the common people occupy and possess . « - 
What better valediction for one who was a genius, yet learned 
through deliberate suffering the common touch ? 
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Gabriel Chevallier’s 


CLOCHEMERLE 


The Times: ‘‘ Riotously amusing and at times a frankly 
coarse tale.” 

New Statesman : ‘“‘ A book to suit the male palate, like 
Rabelais or old brandy . . . strongly recommended.” 


Over 20,000 sold at original price. 445 pages, now 5s. net 


Frank Tilsley’s 


I'D DO IT AGAIN 


Evening Standard : ‘‘ He has done something remarkable ; 
he has produced an unmistakable work of art.’” (Howard 
Spring) 

Ludwig Renn’s 


DEATH WITHOUT 
BATTLE 


New Statesman : ‘A dour and lucid classic. Firm but 
unobtrusive art.” 


‘Elinor Mordaunt’s 


PRELUDE TO DEATH 


Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ Delightfully written, Rich in 
insight.” 


Arnold Zweig’s 


EDUCATION 
BEFORE VERDUN 


Manchester Guardian : ‘‘ A masterpiece.” 
Times Lit. Supp. : ‘“* Great fiction.” 


N. Ostrovski’s 


MAKING OF A HERO 


Times Lit. Supp.: ‘The portrait carries complete 
conviction. Rendered with a cure instinct.” 


= DOCTOR'S -"; 
PROGRESS 


By R. McNair Wilson 


10/6 net 
“ Alertness, high spirits and fascination.” 
—T.L.S 


“ This exhilarating autobiography.” —Daily Mail. 
“ Fascinating reminiscences.” —Aberdeen Press. 
“ A genial and generous book.” —Clasgow Herald. 


“Brilliant pen portraits of eminent men.” 
—Daily Mail. 
“ Enlightening and amusing.”—Daily Record. 


“Lively and epigrammatic.”—Times, 
“This remarkable book.” —7 ablet. 


To be completed in Six Volumes 
VOLUME I NOW READY 
A HISTORY OF THE 


EXPANSION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Professor 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 


Professor of Missions and Oriental History in Yale University 


VOLUME I 
THE FIRST FIVE CENTURIES 


With a Preface by 


The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, 
K.C.V.O., D.D. 


Dean of St. Paul's 


Royal Octavo. 438 pages, with bibliographies, index and map. 
Price 18s. net 


“ Readers of this volume will eagerly anticipate 
those to follow.”—W orld Christianity. 


“About the magnitude and value of the 





William Zukerman’s 


THE JEW IN REVOLT 


London Mercury : ‘‘ Has an interesting and valuable case 
to propound, and does it well.” 


George Padmore’s 
AFRICA AND WORLD 
PEACE 


A vital contribution to the problem of the African Colonies 
and the Nazi demands. , 


SECKER & WARBURG 
22 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 





achievement as a whole the verdict should be 
unanimous.”—7imes (New York). 


WILD LONE 


The Life of a Pytchley Fox 


By B.B. 7/6 net 
Author of ‘“ The Sportsman’s Bedside Book” 


Hlustrated by D. Watkins Pitchford 








“ A wonderful nature story.”—Sabretache. 


“A continual delight.”— 7 ines. 


“Truly magnificent descriptions .. . exquisite 
drawings.” —NV. Guardian. 
g 
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RESEARCH AND THE FARMER 


Agricultural Research in Great Britain. A Report by P.E.P. 


(8s. 6d.) 


IT is significant that P.E.P., the label adopted by a group 
of engineers, administrators, business and scientific men, all 
interested in planning, should have turned their attention to 
agriculture. It is the basic industry and yet the one that has 
drifted very much out of the general current of our national 
life, until it rarely enters into-the thoughts of the great body of 
our people. Yet in Britain, as to a greater or less extent in 
other countries, the maladjustment of agriculture to the other 
industries causes a permanent malaise in the national economy, 
a perception of which has doubtless led P.E.P. to this enquiry. 

Naturally enough people who believe in planning consider 
first the provision of research, for research must furnish the 
life-blood of any scheme of planning. The result of the 
enquiry is a report which sets out with concision and clarity 
the Research and Advisory Service at work for the farmers 
of Great Britain. And not for Britain only, since much of the 
research and education provided here finds its outlet in the 
Dominions and Colonies, a reflection of the fact that the Empire 
is mainly an agricultural proposition. 


Agricultural Research is relatively a new activity in our 
system, for though Rothamsted is by many years the oldest 
experimental station in the world, it stood alone for more than 
half a century, nor did the Universities fill the gap as they did 
for the regular sciences. It was not until the early nineties 
of the last century that the State began to concern itself with 
agricultural education, and though some pioneer investigation 
was carried out in the newly constituted Colleges of Agriculture, 
nearly twenty years elapsed before a definite scheme of research 
was launched by the Development Commission. But let it 
not be supposed that because the scheme is new it is therefore 
simple and logical. Had it been a growth from Tudor times it 


could hardly have attained a greater complexity of respon- 
sibilities than now prevails between the Privy Council and the 
Agricultural Research Council, the Development Commission, 
the Departments of Agriculture, and the County Councils. 









%* Please note the exact title 


SANCTIONED AND APPROVED BY 
THE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 
edited by D. Kilham Roberts 


The only writers’ year book which purports 
to be a guide as well as a directory. ‘It 
contains all the advice that anyone engaged in 
composition can acquire or require.” ST. JOHN 
ERVINE. Don’t—just for 3s 6d—risk sending 
your MSS. to old addresses or to publishers 
and periodicals no longer in existence. Many 
things have changed since the 1938 Handbook 
appeared. The 1929 Handbook tells you 
what they are. 

480 PAGES 3s 6d NET 


READY NOV. 29 





fifth year of issue 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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The machinery only works because the Development (im, 
mission and the Research Council share the same office 
staff, and because they and the Departments walk delicately 
when near certain debatable frontiers. On these points the 
P.E.P.report is accurately informed, as on the separate elements 
of the organisation and the function each performs. No more 
judicious nor useful summary has yet appeared ; it forms an 
indispensable work of reference for all concerned. 

No less valuable are the criticisms and the discussions of 
the principles invotved. The original scheme, which dates 
from I9II, was interrupted by the War and is yet barely 
completed ; it was based upon the division of agricultural 
research by sciences, for each of which one or two institutes 
have been set up, to which the increasing complexity of modern 
science has caused the addition of subsidiary institutions, 
The report pays tribute to the quality of work the Institutes 
have accomplished and to the international reputation severgl 
of them enjoy, but it suggests that the time has come for 
the creation of organisations of another type, specific rather 
than general. ‘Thus at present animal nutrition, anima 
pathology and animal genetics are all studied at differert 
institutes, and there is no place where the problems of, say, 
sheep husbandry can be studied as a whole.” Husbandry 
institutes are not entirely lacking in the present scheme, C2, 
as regards the dairy industry, fruit and glasshouse crops, and 
doubtless the Marketing Boards will move in this direction, 
But such organisations will be more effective in the advisory 
field than in that of fundamental research. It will be wise 
of them to entrust long-range work to the special scientific 
institutes and to concentrate their activities on co-ordinating 
research with practice and in making closer contacts with the 
industry. Continental experience shows the value of. small 
ad hoc stations set down in the district where a particular form 
of farming prevails, as against the general advisers—chemists, 
pathologists, &c.—who are attached to our Colleges. There 
must, however, be a background of basic research, and in Great 
Britain there is no marked segregation of one or other type of 
farming into districts, so that the criticisms of the report 
may perhaps be better met by the addition of advisers on 
specific forms of husbandry than by the multiplication of 
institutes. 

The report has a good deal to say upon the weakness of the 
methods by which the results of research are transmitted to the 
farmers. Demonstration farms on commercial lines have 
been suggested, but the successful farm is very much a personal 
affair representing a skilful adaptation to the conditions of soil 
and the local market. The results of investigation upon the 
breeding and feeding of bacon pigs are now widely available, 
but profit depends upon whether the man rears eight pigs or 
six per litter and whether he gets them off to the factory in 
28 or 30 weeks. However well a demonstration farm may be 
run it will be met with the criticism that ‘‘ I could do as well if 


-I had your capital and your equipment.” 


A point is made that the research going on is more of service 
to the large farm than to the usual type of holding in this 
country, but that perhaps is only a statement of the economic 
weakness of the general structure of our agriculture. In 
agriculture there are no enterprises comparable to the great 
industry that can take up a new invention, experiment with it 
until a working process is evolved, and then exploit it ona 
large scale to recoup the expenditure. Hence follows an 
inevitable lag in the conversion of science into. practice. 

It may be agreed, however, that the advisory service, repre- 
sented by the officers attached to the Agricultural Colleges and 
the County organisers, is weak as compared with the research 
organisation and some study of the methods prevailing in 
northern Europe would be repaid. The P.E.P. report calls 
for more centralisation instead of the autonomy of the Counties 
as regards agricultural education, which means that the purely 
agricultural counties often are those least willing or able to 
incur expenditure. Similar considerations apply to the report’s 
criticism of the small contribution made by the industry itself 
to the cost of research; agriculture is a congeries of small 
scattered businesses, individually poor and uncertain of the 
tangible results that research can bring. 

The report‘is a very able piece of work; if the P.E.P. organ- 
isation would follow it up with a similar analysis of the structure 
of the industry it would complete a notable contribution to the 
future development of British agriculture. 

A. D. Hatt, 
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David Mathew 
THE JACOBEAN AGE 


“With infinite skill, with a perfectly planned accumulation 
of detail, he succeeds in recreating for us the first quarter 
of the 17th century.” Harold Nicolson in Daily Telegraph 


“Not only a work of scholarship and discernment, but of 
subtiety and sensitiveness all its own and with a very original 
approach to its subject. | do not know another book with 
quite this angle of vision on the past... . With the hand of 
an artist as well as a historian he has penetrated into the 
spirit of the age.” A. L. Rowse in Spectator 


15/- net 





Dorothy Marshall 


THE RISE OF 
GEORGE CANNING 


Foreword by Professor Harold Temperley 
“Those interested in Canning and Pitt or in parliamentary 
and diplomatic history will find it of considerable value.” 


Manchester Guardian 


15/- net 





Hilaire Belloc 


THE QUESTION 
AND THE ANSWER 


“Mr. Belloc’s lofty argument is in every way worthy of its 
end and aim, not only as a triumph of succinct ratiocination 
and mastery of form, but as a representative and notable 
summation of that rehabilitated Catholic philosophy whose 
substantial unity must be allowed even by opponents to 
constitute an impressive phenomenon.” Times Lit. Supp. 


3/6 net 





C. Alington 
A PLEA FOR A PLAN 


THE TWO TYPES OF EDUCATION 


“The most suggestive and important contribution to the 
theory and practice of secondary education that we have had 
for'many years. ... A simple and rational solution to some of 
the most acute problems facing educationists to-day.” 
Harold M. Dowling in Western Mail 


5/- net 








J. W. Mackail, O.M. 
THE SAYINGS OF 





CHRIST 


Collected and arranged from the Gospels 


This book, which has been out of print for some time, has 
been re-issued in a new format in the belief that it will appeal 
to, and be found helpful by, a wide circle of readers in a new 
generation. 

4/6 net 








LONGMAN S 








Colonies for 
Germany ? 


Here are the facts and the figures that every 
one should know before attempting to discuss 
the German colonial question. But there is 
much more besides—an economic, historical, 
and ethical study of imperialism to-day ; a 
marshalling of all the arguments for and 
against the domination of “ inferior ” races ; 
and a common-sense solution of present 
discontents. 


The 
INTERNATIONAL 
SHARE-OUT 


By BARBARA WARD 





Selected titles in this famous series 





1. THE MATURING MIND Prof. T. H. Pear 
2. NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY P. H. Asher 
3. DRAMA AND LIFE Roger Dataller 
4. WHAT ABOUT INDIA ? 

Prof. L. F. Rushbrook Williams 
5. PHYSICAL EDUCATION M. L. Jacks 
6. THE RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN S: H. Cair 
7. FACTORY LAW Mrs. C. D. Rackham 
8 RUDE MECHANICALS Nora Ratcliff 


9g. OUR SPOKEN LANGUAGE Prof. A. Lloyd James 
10. THE MATERIAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
F. J. Weaver 
12. THE GEOGRAPHY BEHIND HISTORY 
W. G. East 
13. PROPAGANDA R. S. Lambert 
15. THE FRENCH POLITICAL SCENE 
Dorothy M. Pickles 
. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RELIGIOUS QUEST 
Dr. R. B. Cattell 
Dr. D. H. Robinson 


A. J. J. Ratcliff 


tv 
ae 


28. THE NEW FARMING 
30. THE ADULT CLASS 


Any bookseller will show you these books. 
16-page descriptive Guide on request from 
the Publishers, Nelsons, 35 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4. 





“A Library for Citizens” 
— Times Literary Supple:nent 


“ A First-rate Series” 
—New Statesman 


2 [net 2 [net 





NELSON’S 
DISCUSSION BOOKS 
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THE CASE FOR THE ARABS 


The = Awakening. By George Antonius. (Hamish Hamilton. 
15s. 

‘THERE is an element of tragic irony in the fact that the first 
fully-documented history of the Arab movement. should 
appear twenty years after this country began to assume its political 
responsibilities in Western Asia. But regret may be tempered 
by the thought that save for a fortunate-chance it might never 
have been written at all. When one considers the combination 
of qualities and facilities which was needed for the production 
of this book—a thorough command of Arabic, intimate 
experience of the business of government both in’ East and 
West, the ability to weigh evidence soberly and pass judgement 
with responsibility, the leisure and means to pursue the 
intricate investigations which the subject demanded, and the 
opportunity to make close personal contact with the. principal 
figures involved—the wonder is that even one person should 
have been found in whom they were realised. 

For most readers, even if they are fairly familiar with the 
subject, Mr. Antonius’s book may be divided into three parts : 
the unknown, the half-known, and the well-known. In the 
first 125 pages, which sum up the results of his researches into 
the origins of the Arab movement and its secret pre-War 
propaganda, not only much of the detail’ but also the general 
presentment is entirely new, in the sense that no previous 
writer, whether Arab or European, has so completely mastered 
all the available materials. There are, it is true, gaps which 
we may hope to see filled up and doubts which may be answered 
in a later and fuller history of this phase; in the meantime, 
these chapters admirably serve their purpose of setting the 
stage for the second act. The 150 pages or so which relate 
the history of the Arab movement during the War and its 
connexions with Turkey, Great Britain and the Allies, constitute 
the kernel of the book. The Arab revolt with its military and 
political consequences is placed in proper perspective, and the 
claims which Mr. Antonius makes on its behalf are backed up 
by cogent argument. It is, however, in his exposition of the 
diplomatic negotiations between the British Government and 
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the Arabs that he renders the greatest service to histo, 
Relentlessly, and with a persuasive force which is made fir, 
effective by his studied moderation, he lays bare the , 
and evasions by which the British Government tried to oy. 
up the inconsistencies and contradictions of its aims ay 
pledges, both at the time and ever since. The : 
are printed in full that the reader may apply his own Rr 
and there can be few who, in the shock of reading 
official assurances given to the spokesmen of the Arabs 
which appear now in English for the first time, wil]. 
Antonius guilty of overstatement in saying that 


“ nothing can excuse—or, for sheer duplicity, surpass—the 
sent through Commander Hogarth to King Husain in January » 
about the safeguards of the Balfour Declaration, or that other mess 
which was sent to him a month later over the Foreign 


{that is, Balfour’s] signature to bamboozle him into Sera 
the Sykes-Picot agreement was a figment of Tureo Baia 
imagination. ae 
The final chapters deal with the “‘ unedifying and ungaymmn 
story” of the post-War settlement (including an estimate of 
the part played by Lawrence, and the first complete translation 
of Faisal’s often-misquoted proviso to his agreement With 
Dr. Weizmann), and briefly survey the subsequent history of 
the Arab countries. As underlying causes of discontent ang 
rebellion Mr. Antonius points in every case to the failure of 
the Allies to redeem their pledges and to the frustration of the 
ideals of Arab unity, and the lesson is driven home mo 
especially in regard to Palestine. He may possibly- pags too 
lightly over the rivalries that have played into the hands of 
the mandatories ; for it has been a historic misfortune for the 
Arabs, which applies also to the post-War period, that the 
opposition offered to their demands was never strong enough 
to submerge all inner antagonisms except for brief moments, But 
he is justified in stressing the virtual control of public opinion 
in Britain and the West by the all-pervading Zionist propaganda, 
as indeed the Peel Commission had already indicated. What 
is much worse, however, and genuinely perplexing, is thata 
Government which professes the principles of democracy 
should deceive, and keep on deceiving, its people, firstly by 
concealing its imperial objects behind a mask of idealism, 
and subsequently by refusing to disclose both its original 
commitments to the Arabs and the fact that it has been forced 
in consequence into a policy which is abhorrent to the traditions 
of its people and furnishes ammunition to its enemies. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the timely appearance of this book 
will open British eyes to the true inwardness of the situation 
in the Near East. H. A. R. Gres. 


in 


A FRENCH MISCELLANY 


The House of Guise. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. (Lindsay 
Drummond. 15s.) 

Fénelon. By J. Lewis May. 
Ios. 6d.) 

Marie Antoinette and Axel de Fersen. By M. Coryn. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 

Madame de Staél. By Margaret Goldsmith. (Longmans. 1os. 6d) 

Here are four biographical studies in French history, published 

within a month. Even though none of them may be outstanding, 

I doubt if four books of equal merit, bearing on English history, 

are published in Paris within a year. 

Mr. Sedgwick tells the story of three dukes and four cardinals, 
great figures in an age uncomfortably like our own. Throughout 
the sixteenth century, the family of Guise stole nearer and nearer 
to the throne of France. Claude, Francois, Henri—each gained 
further ground as time went by, until the last of them saw 
nothing between himself and his prize save the one danger 
against which he refused to guard, that of assassination. But 
Mr. Sedgwick does not view the matter in that light. Though 
he cannot deny that the Guises had ambition, he sees them 
as the champions of Catholicism rather than as the rivals of the 
Valois. He insists upon their excellent qualities, their courage, 
their military skill, their popular fascination. Mr. Sedgwick’s 
interpretation is put forward with the art of a practised historian; 
his narrative is romantic and exciting, without a trace of the 
cloak-and-sword theatricality which clings about the period 
of Catherine de Médici. And no doubt the Guises were 
noble representatives of their rank and of their age: but tt 
is very hard to see them as selfless supporters of the falling 
dynasty under which they served. It is incidentally to be 
deplored that a book which is otherwise so readable should be 
printed in a dim grey type extremely trying to the eyes. 


(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
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With a colour frontispiece and 36 plates—1o” x 7}”. 


“PEEWITS ALIGHTING ”—an illustration from Birds Through the Year, the new bird-book by “ Fish-Hawk.” 
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10,6 net (limited signed edition, 2 gns.) 


A DUCKWORTH BOOK 























“As up-to-date in mood and movement 
as the Lambeth Walk” 


Peter de Polnay’s 


ANGHY 
MAN’S TALE 


“It is not mere cleverness the author 
displays. Nor is his unabashed comic 
sense the best he has to offer. What 
gives the story salt and savour is a 
painfully honest self-consciousness.’ 

Times Literary Supplement. 


THIS NOVEL OF A BROKEN HEART 
WITH THE TANG OF A DRY MARTINI 
“is exceptionally skilful. | think many 
will find this love story apt to their 
taste.” John Brophy, in Daily Telegraph 
“Exceedingly original, extremely 
accomplished ironic comedy, related 
with witty assurance and controlled 
by art. Manchester Guardian. 


SECKER & WARBURG 7s. 6d. net. 























LAND-RECLAMATION IN ITALY: 
Rural Revival in the Building 
of a Nation 


By Cesare Loncowarbr. 
Many Illustrations. 


12s. 6d. 


Economic Journal: “ Gives a well documented account « 
recent land-reelamation policy in Italy, with details of 1 
organisation and economic results. It deseribes the whea 
campaign and the. Fascist agricultural policy.” 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES AND 
BUSINESS CYCLES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1806-1936 


By C. G W. 
Professor of 
Stellenbosch, 
Bankers’ Magazine: 
the economic history of South : 
hundred and thirty years. . . The book is especially 
valuable as a study of the cyclical business movement in 
a country which, in the latter part of the period covered, 
has become the main source of the world’s gold supplies 


THE STATE AND 
THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


3y GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, 


ScHUMANN, 


B.Se., D.Comm., 
Commerce, t 


University 
16s. 


“ This volume covers very thoroughly 
Airica over the last on 


Lecturer in 


Economics, Bedford College for Women 
12s. 6d. 
The social services which have a direct bearing on_ th 


product of the last for 


living of the wage-earner are the 
and unemy ' 


years. Old age pensions, trade boards, health 
ment insurance, ete., were all unknown in the last century 
[his hook, dealing with these services, shows the chan: 


in social philosophy and the movements in public opi 
which have made them what they are. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
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It is a far cry from the Cardinal of Lorraine to the Archbishop 
of Cambrai, from St. Bartholomew’s Day tv the Quietist con- 
troversy. Mr. Lewis May writes for a small public, beneath 
the cool shade of Imprimatur and Ninil Obstat. Not many 
readers will wish to follow down his theological byways or to 
enter into dispute about the Molinist contention that “‘ the state of 
perfection continues even during sleep.”’ The human interest 
of Fénelon’s life consists in his controversy with Bossuet, whom 
Mr. May gently criticises asa worldly and unsubtle cleric, beside 
whose robust mediocrity the refinement and scruple of Fénelon 
are made to appear in higher relief. But here again it is not 
easy to go all the way with the author. Fénelon’s loyalty to 
Mme. Guyon, which caused his downfall, was all very fine : 
but that he should ever have associated himself with such a 
woman was equally very foolish. Mme. Guyon, in her 
grotesque fashion, propounded a doctrine which would have 
rendered Church, priesthood and ritual all unnecessary : 
Fénelon, an archbishop who avowedly had no use for religious 
toleration, could scarcely hope that his efforts on her behalf 
would be easily understood. The penalty that he paid was an 
exile of eighteen years in his diocese of Cambrai, where he 
showed himself truly illustrious as a bishop and a nobleman : 
but his princely episcopate was scarcely the martyrdom that 
Mr. ‘May implies. 

As tutor to the Duke of Burgundy, Fénelcn inculcated 
*‘the great and holy maxim that kings exist for the sake of 
their subjects.”” Mr. Coryn’s book is a study of a Queen 
who thought otherwise. In his introduction, Mr. Coryn 
commits himself to the belief that Marie Antoinette and 
Fersen were never actually lovers, however long and ardently 
they may have been in love ; and he quotes Napoleon’s rebuke 
against those who sullied the memory of the Queen. Through- 
out the remainder of his book Mr. Coryn condemns her very 
heartily ; he piles up his accusations with more than usual 
skill, heaping folly upon folly and wickedness upon wickedness. 
Yet he remains adamant upon the point that the Queen and 
Fersen were not guilty lovers. Of a woman who committed 
so many infinitely worse sins, it is really unimportant to 
consider whether she was also unfaithful to her husband ; 
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if she was not, it was through no delicacy of conduct 
Coryn cannot breathe much romance into the Suppo , 
platonic alliance between such a woman and her dull 

stupid Swedish admirer ; though it is true that they p 
displayed the highest courage when the crisis came 
Coryn’s book would be well worth reading if only fot } 
excellent account of the flight to Varennes. ’ 





Count Fersen was at one time all but betrothed to Germaj 
Necker. Baron de Staél was therefore doubly unfortunae 


for while Fersen supplanted him in his diplomatic tego’ 


sibilities, he supplanted Fersen in the favour of that fey inn A oka 
heiress. It was a curious irony that endowed this gs we tied 
and epicene creature with a fortune of many millions of fi ht 
M. de Staél got his debts paid; in return, he gave his nang yee ‘ 


to a new and more virulent form of boredom than any p 
viously known. Mme. de Staél not only wrote, but insist 
upon reading aloud, such works as De I’ Influence des Passion; W &F 
sur le Bonheur des Individus et des Nations or De la Littérany : 
considérée dans ses Rapports avec les Institutions Socjaly 

She bored even the Germans; Schiller spent “very bs 

hours” in her company, and Frau Goethe described her al 
a “‘millstone round the neck.” She not only bored by 
repelled Napoleon, who saw in her a serious political danger 
for sustained as she was by boundless vitality, botindley 
wealth, and an ambassadorial rank, she was able to spread 
her dreary aphorisms and drearier books to the farthest en 
of Europe. It was not her ideas so much as her intrigues 
that Napoleon feared; for she had a wonderful Capacity for 
breaking down the resistance of other people. Her lov 
affairs were triumphs of will-power. Large and loud, plain 
and possessive, she was more than a match for renegade 
admirers. People accepted her conclusions in order to by 
spared her arguments. Napoleon knew best when he set 
her off to Coppet. But paralysing as are the few recorded 
examples of her conversation, her life was full of intereg 
and variety, and it has been most ably and sensibly handled 
by Miss Margaret Goldsmith. CHRISTOPHER HosxHovse, 
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HERO AND VALET-DE-CHAMBRE 


The Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald. By L. MacNeill Wer 
M.P. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 
THE author of any work of this type is presumably actuate 
by considerations either of public duty or private pleasure; 
such readers as the present volume may attract will be able 
form their own opinion as to which predominated in this ca V 
Mr. MacNeill Weir was Parliamentary Private Secretary 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald from 1924-31 ; to that fact is mainly, 
if not solely, due whatever impression he has made on th 
public consciousness. Some distinction attaches to th 
post of Parliamentary Private Secretary to a Prime Minister 
or Leader of the Opposition. It is an office in which mud 
confidential information comes to the ears of the PPS, f, 
and in which a relationship of perfect loyalty is postulated by p 
the mere acceptance of the position. at 
Mr. Weir, it must be assumed, accepted the office out d 
public duty, with the idea of minimising the consequent ( 
of his chief’s all too palpable defects, even if he could mt SI 
eradicate them. For he was under no illusion about Mr. St 
MacDonald when he became P.P.S. to him in 1924. He | m 
seen him from the first as self-seeking, unprincipled, disloyal, 








a careerist, a rhetorician, an inveterate calculator of the mailjj 
chance. As far back as 1914 Mr. Weir, gifted most fortunate!) ae 
with a superhuman insight into the secret motives of the thea 
Leader of the Labour Party, realised that MacDonald, whe —_ 
ke was framing his speech on August 3rd, had only one purpo* 
in view, to further his own political prospects. ‘‘ The ¢aiJ JO 


way of compromise was the way of safety. He would avoid of 
the choice of alternatives by taking both. He would so speak Ca 


as to give general support to the policy of the Government 2 for 
standing by an endangered Belgium and a threatened Franc Pr 
He would thus vindicate his patriotism. But he would silt 
his conscience by attacking Grey. ... So he made his Al 
decision. So he planned his speech. It was a hybrid prot 
born of his fears, his ambitions and his hopes. There would 
be something in it for everybody.” 

When the orator thus unerringly estimated by Mr. Wet = 


became Prime Minister he invited Mr. Weir to become his 
P.P.S. and Mr. Weir accepted. Mr. Weir feels it requis 
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a book that has changed careers! 


CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPAEDIA of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


{ complete history of English literature and < _magnificent 


anthology of prose and verse. The section ii Vol. III 
dealing with 20th Century literature be is been revised and 
date by J. C. Smith, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Litt., 


brought up to 


who also cor survey of that period. 


itributes a scholarly 
THREE VOLS. £3 NET 
W, & R. CHAMBERS LTD., 38 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W. 1 














THE 
WARD GALLERY 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


“Surely the best and most 
varied collection of Cards 
that has ever been offered 
at cheap prices.” 
New 


State sman 


{sk for catalogue and name of 
nearest retailer 


THE WARD GALLERY, 


3 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.L 
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Write to 


HEFFER’S 
BOOKSHOP 


your Christm 
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for Catalogue from which to choose 
Presents. Book Adviser No. 14 gives ‘a classified < 
annotated selection from the important new o. 
Catalogue 453 lists over 450 books in new condition 
offered at reduced prices; whilst in the various 
Catalogues of secondhand books many fine editions 
suitahle for presentation are described, All catalogues 
Sent tree on request. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., Bovkselicrs, CAMBRIDGE. 
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JOLY JOLY WAT has stepped out of one 
of our thousands of Christmas 
Cards. Come and see them 
for yourself, and order your 
Private Greeting Cards at 


ALFRED WILSON’S 
BOOKSHOPS | 


THE CITY 
7 Ship Tavern Passage, E.C.3. 
HAMPSTEAD VICTORIA 
7 High Street, 155 Victoria Street, 
N.W.3. S.W.1. 
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Are all your clothes 


AS GOOD 


AS YOUR SUIT? 


No man can be well dressed without taking a pride in 
ALL his clothes. That is why particular men pay as much 
attention to the quality, fit and workmanship of their 
underwear as they do to the choice of their tailor. Braemar 
are makers of fine underwear for people who are equally 
particular about comfort and 

quality. Your tailor respects & 7 "a 

As A 


them as his equal in the 


craftsmanship of clothes. 
UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


Braemar Underwear for 
Men is sold at most good 
shops and stores at prices 
e new leaflet ‘ WhyYou Should 
full particulars of Braemar 





fromm 10 /6 a garment. 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
M. 25.11.38. 
INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 


and at Axtell House, Warwick Street, London, W.1 
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PATENT STOVES 


continuously heated by : tical m 





» today .or 


SMITH & " WELLSTOOD- ‘LTD, ‘BONNYBRIDEE, SCOTLAND 


LONDON: 11 Ludgate chicas E. c. 4 vt 63 Cenduit Street, W.2 
LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place. 
EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place c.l 








GLASGOW: 11 Dixon Street, 
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to express himself very virtuously and at considerable length 
on the arrangement by which Mr. MacDonald in that year was 
supplied with a motor-car by Sir Alexander Grant. But Mr. 
Weir remained P.P.S. Mr. Weir has to record with regret 
how, still in 1924, MacDonald bungled the Campbell case and 
quibbled over the Zinoviev Letter; but Mr. Weir remained 
P.P.S. He then skips two years and describes MacDonald’s 
* double dealing ” over the General Strike; but Mr. Weir 
remained P.P.S. In 1929 MacDonald came back to office 
with a “‘ determination to ‘ stay put ’ at all costs.” He pursued 
his ‘ invariable practice of interfering with the work of his col- 
leagues’; ‘‘ when either Snowden or Henderson was making 
good, MacDonald was sure to butt in to minimise their achieve- 
ment”; but Mr. Weir remained his P.P.S. The Prime 
Minister became increasingly aloof; ‘‘ Ministers found him 
constantly and capriciously intervening to prevent, to modify, 
or to delay executive action ” ; worse than that ‘‘ he had been 
in touch with Baldwin”; Mr. Weir “‘ had repeatedly warned 
MacDonald of the danger to his leadership ”—and he remained 
his P.P.S. Yet Mr. Weir, it would seem, had clearly foreseen 
MacDonald’s defection from his party, and he writes in great 
detail, and (in his preface) with considerable portentousness, 
of the negotiations leading up to the formation of the National 
Government. At that point even the faithful Mr. Weir ended 
his intimate association with a leader whose every act and word 
for seven years must, on his own showing, have been a per- 
petual laceration to his highmindedness. 


The truth is, of course, that Ramsay MacDonald’s faults 
were many and obvious, but they were superficial rather than 
grave. He was vain, he was touchy, he took his place with 
rather too patent satisfaction in a social milieu very different 
from that of his youth. But that his qualities outweighed his 
defects can hardly be questioned by anyone who surveys his 
political career as a whole ; it would be a damning comment on 
democracy if such a politician as Mr. Weir depicts could be 
accepted by a great party as a leader for thirty years and hold 
the office of Prime Minister in four Governments. Mr. Weir 
does not survey it as a whole ; he is studiously selective ; there 

















VIVISECTION 


“Is it better to let a man suffer an obscure 
disease than to sacrifice a guinea-pig? 
Obviously, no. Then, the principle once 
established, where are we to draw the line? ” 


These two questions were asked by Miss V. 

Sackville-West in the “ New Statesman.” We 
would answer them as follows :— 
If the “sacrificing” of the guinea-pig entails—as in 
reality it ofien will—the infliction on that creature of 
severe suffering, then this, in its measure, is a heartless 
and degrading act. And, the principle once established, 
it is impossible to say where the line is to be drawn, and 
we are committed to limitless cruelty—injurious not 
only to the animal victims, but far more so to all who 
practise and tolerate it. 

But has it occurred to the contributors of “ Country 
Notes ” that if the scientists were forbidden to vivisect, 
they would be impelled to discover other and_ less 
reprehensible methods of forwarding medical science? 


SUPPORT 


THE NATIONAL 
 ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 


Director: CAPTAIN GUY COLERIDGE, R.N. 
92 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Victoria 4705. 
ALL CONTRIBUTIONS, HOWEVER SMALL, HELP OUR CAUSE. 























——S ee 
is not a word, for example, about the part MacDonald pla 
as Chairman of the Naval Conference of 1930, in whith be 
put a solid achievement to his credit ; or about much else that} 
relevant. However, people with a superfluity of time on “i 
hands and of money in their pockets, and to whom the literature 
of detraction so fashionable in some circles today 
appeal, should undoubtedly buy this book and read it, Bur 
do not let them think when they have done that that they 
have seen MacDonald as he was. 











WILSON Harris, 
CONTRASTS IN INNER ASIA 


The Silk Road. By Sven Hedin. (Routledge. 18s.) 


Prisoner in the Forbidden Land. By Gustav Krist, (Faber and 
ie Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
yna: Adventures in Eastern Siberia. By General 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) Coutko, 


Lords of the Sunset. By Maurice Collis. (Faber and Faber, 158) 


As far as European explorers and missionaries are concerned 
Chinese Central Asia is by now practically recognised ed 
Scandinavian preserve. In The Silk Road, the doyen of them 
all, Dr. Sven Hedin, describes a hazardous expedition he Je 
across Mongolia to Sinkiang in 1934, when he was close on 
seventy. At that time a complicated and ferocious civil wa 
had been raging fcr nearly two years in Sinkiang, “a partof 
the earth from which even a faint echo very seldom reaches the 
world outside,” and it was evident that it would very soon be 
lost to China altogether unless immediate steps were taken, 
The Nanking Government therefore commissioned Dr Hedin 
to investigate the possibility of building a motor road from 
China to the capital, Urumchi, and thence westward to the 
Russian frontier. After a bitter journey across the frozen 
wastes of the Gobi, being arrested both by the soldiers of the 
Tungan General, Ma Chung-Yin, and his rival, the Russian 
protégé, Sheng Shih-Tsai, exploring the wandering lake of 
Lop Nor, and being held prisoner for several months in 
Urumchi (for both of which names the reader will search in 
vain on the oddly capricious map at the end of the book), Dr, 
Hedin returned to China along the famous Silk Road, the 
mediaeval trade route between Europe and China. It is a 
pitiful picture which he gives of a war-racked province, and a 
starving, oppressed, diseased and miserable people. Nor were 
conditions very different when the expedition found itself back 
in China proper, where on one occasion it was “‘ stopped by 
soldiers without rifles. On our asking why they were unarmed, 
they replied that if they carried rifles they would at once be 
disarmed by robbers.” 

Far more terrible, however, than Dr. Hedin’s account of 
conditions in Chinese Turkistan is Herr Krist’s narrative of 
his long martyrdom in Russian Turkistan, with its dedication 
** To the Memory of those Heroes of the World War, who died 
a tenfold death as Russian Prisoners of War.” Of the 
vast number of Austrian prisoners in Russia, over 4 
third died, starved or were murdered in captivity. Prisoner 
in the Forbidden Land makes one wonder how any of 
them came back alive, unless they had the author’s almost 
superhuman endurance and picaresque cunning, qualities which 
enabled him to be one of the four survivors of the trainload of 
three hundred odd who were sent from Koslov to Saratov in 
December, 1915, and subsequently to endure six years in 
Turkistan. This hardly believable record of human suffering 
can be thoroughly recommended to those whose taste for good 
writing is equalled by the strength of their nerves and their 
stomachs. Others will find it almost too painful to read. 

Wyna is the tale of a winter journey through North-Eastern 
Siberia which a young Russian officer made with a party of 
Old Believer fur-traders. It, too, is a book of hardly credible 
superlatives, but here they relate primarily to the hostility of 
nature rather than of man. In summer the temperature of 
this inhospitable land may rise to 115° F. ; when the author was 
at Oimekon, the coldest place in Siberia, the temperature fell 
to —94° F.—over 200° difference. One could hear the breath 
freeze in one’s nostrils, and the little Yakut boys used, by spit- 
ting, to pepper each other’s faces with pellets of ice. Wynaisa 
vivid picture of the Siberia of forty years ago, and at the same 
time it is a charming, if short-lived idyll of the Northland, for 
the Wyna of the title is the half-caste Yakut dog-driver, 4 
grease-smothered bundle of furs, whose devoted love for the 
author transforms her into a beautiful, passionate and intelligent 
** European”? woman, 
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THE RAILWAYS 
ASK FOR A 
SQUARE DEAL 








Much is being said about the poor financial position of the 
Railway Industry. 


The real position can be stated in a few short sentences. 


1. In fixing rates and conditions for carrying merchandise 
the Railways are bound by statutory controls and regulations 
which have lasted a hundred years and grown more rigid 
wiih age. 


2. No other form of goods transport is subject to such 
restrictions or anything comparable with them. 


3. Moreover, no other form of transport has or can have 
such basic duties and responsibilities to the State as those 
which the Railways must bear at all times and more especially 
in times of national emergency. 


4. It will be impossible for the Railways adequately to 
discharge those national services and duties unless they are 
now set free to put their house in order, and to run their 
business on business lines. 


5. The Railways have no desire whatsoever to interfere with 
other transport services or with any other business. 


6. They merely want the chance to put themselves right so 
that they may be able to meet fair competition in a fair way. 
The main transport services should all start equal. 


7. The time honoured shackles which fetter the Railways 
alone and well nigh strangle their goods traffic must go. 


\ 8. And they must go before it is too late. 


9, A short Act of Parliament is required this Session to meet 
a crying national need. 


The Railways ask for a Square Deal 


ISSUED BY THE RAILWAY COMPANIES’ ASSOCIATION 
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It is like emerging from purgatory and entering Paradise to 
turn from these accounts of a merciless nature and yet more 
cruel men to Lords of the Sunset. The Shan States are a little 
Arcadia tucked away between Burma and China, where war 
has not entered for sixty years and where good manners, natural 
rather than formal, are carried to the highest possible pitch. 
Mr. Collis is able to transmit to us the infinite charm of Lady 
Laughing Water, Lady Golden Softness, Lady Gliding Foam 
and the other Shan princesses, women as gentle, lovely and 
lovable as their names ; and his book will afford a refuge for all 
who wish to escape for a few hours at least from the sick hurries, 
the divided aims, of the harassed and despairing world which 
we miscall civilisation. ARCHIBALD LYALL. 


PICTURES AND LETTERS 


Vincent Van Gogh: Letters to Emile Bernard. Edited, trans- 
lated, and with an introduction by Douglas Lord. (The Cresset 
Press. 15s.) 

THESE twenty-three letters are a valuable addition to Van Gogh’s 

published correspondence. Here they are lavishly illustrated and 

annotated, but ore hopes this handsome volume will be 
followed by a more modest edition at a cheaper price. 

It is possible to become tired of Van Gogh’s painting but 
never of his letters. In his painting his preoccupation with 
emotional effect gives his works a sameness which becomes 
wearisome ; some of these letters help to explain that effect. 
In letter 23 he says: ‘I try to secure the essential in the 
drawing—then I go for the spaces, bounded by contours, 
expressed or not.’”’ Van Gogh wanted a degree of abstraction 
and simplification which would allow the fullest scope for 
his use of colour, which is used to convey intense emotion 
imposed on the subject rather than drawn from it; he wanted 
to isolate his emotion and express it with the greatest possible 
force and purity. This desire did not permit him the patience 
for analysis of the outside world; and in these letters he 
describes once again the immense haste with which he painted. 
The haste was necessary because he wanted to catch, before 
it faded, the intensity of his feeling. 

Mr. Douglas Lord would deny us the right to use Van 
Gogh’s letters as a commentary on his painting: works of 
art “should exist alone, as impersonally as a choice bronze 
or a Byzantine mosaic.” I can make no sense of this, and 
it seems the more nonsensical because the arbitrary distinction 
Mr. Lord draws between ‘‘ Van Gogh the artist”? and ‘‘ Van 
Gogh the man ”’ is so wholly refuted by the evidence of these 
letters ; what is a man but what he does, and these letters 
show Van Gogh above all as a man who painted. Only in 
the letters Van Gogh’s very weaknesses seem to turn to virtues, 
and the intense emotion with which he lived and saw life 
is expressed without any of the obstruction he had to overcome 
in his painting. His profound almost religious joy in the 
process of living, united with his capacity for suffering, makes 
his letters, and these among them, some of the most moving 
that have ever been written; while the peculiar significance 
colour had for him give his words sometimes the effect of 
poetry of a peculiarly simple kind. 

‘Here is a sketch of a sower: big ploughed field with clods 
of earth, most of which is frankly violet. 
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*“A field of ripe wheat, yellow ochre in tone with ali 
crimson. : 

“The sky is chrome yellow, almost as bright as the sun ity 
which is chrome yellow No. 1 with a little white, Where 
the rest of the sky is chrome yellows Nos. 1 and 32 mined 
So it is very yellow. 

** The sower’s blouse is blue and his trousers white,” 
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ALL ABOUT PAPERS 


The Press. By Wickham Steed. (Penguin Books. 6d.) 


THE first thing to be said about Mr. Steed’s book ig tha the 
public is singularly fortunate in being able to obtain fos 
sixpence a volume which might well have been published y 
twenty times: this price and sold largely—on its Merits~ 
that. The second thing is that despite its price this js by far 
the best book of its kind that has appeared in this country 
for many years, and perhaps ever. ‘ Of its kind,” because 
Mr. Wickham Steed, thanks to an admirable journalistic Mastery 
of the arts of selection and compression, has covered a remark. 
ably wide field. Good books on particular aspects of Britis 
journalism are not rare; books which deal with the subjeg 
so comprehensively as this are very rare indeed. 

For while journalism means to Mr. Steed everything thats 
best .in journalism, everything that makes the competent 
journalist, unless he strikes abnormally adverse fortune, 
peculiarly contented with his lot, he deals with the material 
side of the profession as adequately as with the ideal, He 
deals, indeed, and necessarily, with the newspaper busines 
as an industry as well as a profession, discusses circulation and 
advertisement problems, the Press and the law, the relation of 
newspapers to broadcasting, typography and make-up, the 
business of newsgetting and the actual work of putting a grea 
daily paper through the Press. 

From this modest but admirable volume the layman will 
learn much that he never knew before, and that is very well 
worth knowing, about the journalist’s craft. He will discover 
that the circulation of The Times is (apart from a temporary 
or permanent rise during the recent crisis) about 200,000, 
that the Daily Mail charges £1,400 for a front-page adver. 
tisement and that in the opinion of good judges it would 
cost nearer £2,000,000 than £1,000,000 to get a new London 
daily paper on its feet. I agree fully with Mr. Steed that the 
newspapers have nothing to fear from the B.B.C. news bulletins 
and that so long as the latter retain their present form—a com: 
petent and impartial summary of information received from the 
principal news agencies—they actually create a demand for 
a newspaper which gives the same news the next morning 
more fully and withanynecessary comment. And Iam glad Mr, 
Steed calls attention to the very real danger of allowing adver 
tisers to influence editorial policy (not directly, but through 
pressure on the management) and that in this connexion he 
deprecates strongly the emphasis increasingly laid on “net 
sales certificates.” ‘‘ One result,’”? he observes, ‘‘ of North 
cliffe’s ‘ net sales certificates ’ agitation was to make numerical 
circulation the main criterion of publishing-value ” and the 
popular papers, in consequence, thought far more of increasing 
their circulation than of improving the fare they offered their 
readers. To the contention that the best way to increase 
circulation is to produce a good paper the answer is that it 
should be, but that it actually is not in days when daily papers 
have been almost literally “‘ buying circulation ”’ in fierce compe 
tition with one another, through free insurance-schemes and 
other inducements that have no more to do with journalism than 
with haberdashery. 

One of the merits of Mr. Steed’s most valuable book is that 
it gives the casual reader a clearer idea than he is likely to possess 
already of what the criteria of good journalism are, and 
enables him to distinguish in his own mind between the good 
and the bad. I have noticed only one actual error; the 
Westminster Gazette, after its conversion to a morning papet, 
was absorbed not by the Daily Chronicle but by the Daily News; 
on a matter of opinion I should differ from Mr. Steed whet 
in his discussion on newspapers and the law of libel he says 
that “as a rule admitted mistakes cannot be made grounds 
of action for libel if the author or editor and the printer and 
publisher of them immediately take all steps in their power [0 
put them right.” Would that that were so. H, W. H 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT— 
WHY NOT THE SPECTATOR? 


T°? any one who wishes to be kept informed on questions of the day, 
and who also appreciates good literature and competent and impartial 
book reviews, there can be no more acceptable gift than a subscription to 
THE SPECTATOR. 


|t is especially useful to busy people who have little time to read the daily 
press, but who realise that a knowledge of current events is essential. 


To readers who feel that such a gift would be welcomed by their friends 
we make the following special offers 


To post a copy of THE SPECTATOR for 52 weeks to any part of the world, 
and any book, books or Book Token up to the value of 10s. 6d., for 26s. 
instead of 40s. 6d. 

To post a copy of THE SPECTATOR for 26 weeks to any part of the world, 
and any book, books or Book Token up to the value of 5s., for 13s. 
instead of 20s. 

The books can be forwarded to the recipient of the subscription, or 
retained by the donor. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Song of the Lark. By Willa Cather. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 

Then I'll Look Up. By Angus Mowat. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 

Noah Pandre’s Village. By Salman Schneour. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Macaroni. By Hugh Edwards. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

Painter’s Progress. By Richard Wyndham. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


APPARENTLY it is very difficult to write a really convincing 
novel about professional actors or singers. It has been done 
once, by Anatole France, in his Histoire Comique; but the 
Histoire Comique is, and seems likely to remain, in a class 
by itself. One cannot compare with it, for instance, Henry 
James’s The Tragic Muse, for The Tragic Muse, notwith- 
standing its title, is not primarily a novel of theatrical life ; 
it is a social study in which we get glimpses of the theatre 
and of an actress; but in spite of Madame Carré, and 
occasional visits behind the scenes, our place is definitely on 
the wrong side of the footlights, in the stalls. We accept 
Miriam Rooth as a great actress (it is to be noted that the 
mimes in the Histoire Comique are not great), nevertheless 
the story is only Miriam’s by courtesy, the bulk of it is con- 
cerned with the fortunes of a young painter called Nick 
Dormer, and all of it is presented either through his mind 
or that of his cousin Peter Sherringham, who, like Nick, has 
no connexion with the stage. One might almost say, indeed, 
that Miriam’s chief function in the book is symbolic—she 
stands for the artistic faith, as in a lesser degree does Gabriel 
Nash—while the real drama lies in the struggle between the 
influence of Nick’s relations, who wish him to go in for 
politics, and his own inclinations which, backed by Miriam 
and Nash, urge him to cling to art. 

George Moore in A Mummer’s Wife, and fourteen years 
later in Evelyn Innes, attempted a more inside treatment of 
the theatrical theme. The former book I have nearly forgotten, 
the latter pictures the career of a great dramatic soprano. 
Actually it is a monument of specially acquired information, 
but the labour is wasted, since from the beginning it remains 
a studio piece—careful, elaborate, lifeless, and dull. And 
now comes Miss Willa Cather’s The Song of the Lark (an early 
work rewritten), the heroine of which also ends as a great 
dramatic soprano. I do not agree with the publisher’s verdict 
that The Song of the Lark is a masterpiece, though I do think 
it an interesting and pleasing novel. On the other hand, 
no more than The Tragic Muse does it really take us behind 
the scenes. It is only in the last section of a very long tale 
that Thea Kronborg becomes a prima donna, the rest describes 


her childhood and girlhood, which were passed in the 
unsophisticated surroundings of a small Colorado town, 


among perfectly ordinary people. Thea herself, of course, 
is an artist, though as a child she seems chiefly remarkable 
for a certain dogged determination. She matures slowly ; 
her father is a minister; and she has many brothers and 
sisters. It is a drunken old musician who discovers that she 
has talent, and what perhaps pleases him even more, an 
infinite capacity for hard work. She studies the piano with 
him; she makes friends—luckily they are friends who can 
help her; but a long period elapses before her true ambition 
awakens and her chance comes. Clearly Miss Cather was 
right in concentrating on this preliminary stage as the most 
interesting. Thea is honest, persevering, determined, while 
her very slowness, which at times gives the impression of 
stupidity, is promising. She has the voice, she has the 
physique—and a single-minded seriousness of purpose that 
springs from a self-confidence utterly different from vanity. 
This chrysalis period is most convincingly presented, so that 
we accept without question the triumphant Kronborg who 
emerges, and believe in her as we never believe in Evelyn 
Innes. For myself I have even seen her and heard her, 
though it was many years ago, when I was very young, and 
she was then called Ternina, and singing Isolde to Van 
Dyck’s Tristan. 

Mr. Mowat’s Then I’ll Look Up seems to be a first novel, 
and if so, itis a distinctly promising one, for the author has 
plenty of material and certainly can write. Nevertheless it 
is not an easy book upon which to pronounce judgement. If 
there had been no Conrad it would have been another matter, 
but it was Conrad, after all, who invented Mr. Mowat’s 
technique, and, since it so perfectly suited his own indi- 
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viduality and art, it is hard to accept it as the spontaneous 
expression of another temperament. It is the Conraq of 
the Marlowe tales : 

“* Mr. John was silent for a long time. He seemed to be Search 





for a word. ‘I suppose you'd call it a—what is it they say 
a hunch? Horrible—but that'll do as well as anything to account 
for Bob’s sudden awakening that night. 

Ahunch... yes... I daresay. 

You see, he’d turned in on the cabin settee “ all-standing,” as 
the saying is. He always did when they were under way, because 
he never knew when he might be wanted for something or other,” 


And Bob is a Conrad character, illustrating the Conrag 
ethic. ‘He had cast deliberately away the only sure ang 
steadfast thing there is—a man’s faithfulness to the things 
he’s trusted with.” Henceforth, like Lord Jim, he is haunted 
by his brief lapse from rectitude and honour. 

We return to his youth. Like a Conrad hero he has come 
out to a new world, full of idealism and confidence : 


“He hadn’t a single friend to greet him in the city, or in the 
whole country ; but when you have a letter-of-credit for a hundred 


pounds in your pocket, and you are eighteen, what difference cana 
friend or two make, anyhow! Romance beckoned and he would 
go ... He was very young, very innocent, and greatly to be 
envied.” 





It is not only the technique, you see, not only the characters; 
there is also something in the very rhythm that awakens echoes, 
Yet I do not wish to harp upon the point. I enjoyed the echoes} 
I enjoyed Mr. Mowat’s novel. It is a good story—bold, clean, 
adventurous. 

Noah Pandre’s Village is less a novel than a picture of q 
small Jewish community in White Russia. It begins with 
a description of the village of Shklov on the banks of the 
Dnieper, and in successive chapters paints different scenes 
and introduces different characters, till all the chief inhabitants 
with their various activities are brought before us, and we 
see Shklov as a whole. ‘There is no connected story; the 
interest is maintained by the freshness and novelty of the life 
described. The people are a simple folk—primitive, unlettered, 
cut off from the rest of the world, the cleverer boys being 
instructed in religion and the Law, their education not, appar- 
ently, going much further than that. The author has his 
mannerisms, and the method is the impressionism of Dickens 
rather than true realism. ‘Thus, at the public beanfeast, 

** the blacksmith hammered his food, like hot iron . . . the harness. 
maker cut his food into strips, the shoemaker thrust his food into 
his mouth quickly, like little nails. And the carpenter planed it 
into his mouth.” 

Here the exaggeration merely irritates: on the other hand, 
the most fantastic chapter in the book, Yarillo the God, is 
among the best ; and the general effect is of truth, The charac- 
ters, though they are Jews, are very Russian Jews, the whole 
book has the Russian atmosphere. It is a chain of episodes, 
comic or tragic, in which beasts, children, men and women, 
play their parts. Everything that takes place in the village 
is set before us. The author clearly loves it, and loves the 
people he writes about. I myself should have liked them better 
were it not for an indifference to animals suggested by the 
chapter about the two outworn horses. I know such callousness 
has its origin chiefly in ignorance and stupidity, and is not 
necessarily cruel; nevertheless it is not an endearing quality. 

This is the second Noah Pandre book. One supposes he 
is the hero, but actually he comes in only at the end, when he 
is released from prison. Evidently there are to be further 
instalments, but so far as the reader is concerned it makes 
little difference where he begins, the chapters being more of 
less complete in themselves. The book has been translated 
by Joseph Leftwich from the Yiddish of Salman Schneour, 
and a special word of praise is due here, for the style is excellent. 

Mr. Edwards’ Macaroni is a readable romance of Napoleonic 
days. The scene shifts from Cork to the West Indies, and 
then back to London; the hero is a young merchant, half 
French, half Irish, well-mannered, cool and courageous, 
though there perhaps his virtues end. Yet I infinitely preferred 
him to the artists in Mr. Wyndham’s Painter’s Progress. Mt. 
Edwards makes no claims for his hero; we can take him of 
leave him ; whereas Mr. Wyndham seems to claim both charm 
and genius for his. The charm is not there, and of the genius 
I felt extremely doubtful. 
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We ILPRUFE 


UNDERWEAR 


Wherever your activities lead you, in 


; whatever climate at any season, 
There are Vests, with Chilprufe Pure Wool protects you 
short sleeves and button from unforeseen and unsuspected 
front, several athletic changes of temperature. However 
shapes; Pants ; Fey strenuous be your pursuits, this fine 
styles o, Trunk fitting and comfortable underwear 
2 ape also — will stand the rigours of active life. 
hinalions ‘ 
Pyjamas. Whatever your personal inclination, 


there are Chilprufe garments to suit 
you. 
CHILPRUFE IS PURE 
WOOL MADE PERFECT 










ask your Outfitter for the 


Please @ 
NEW ILLUS. PRICE LIST 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 


Governing Director: Managing Director: 
Joun A. BOLTON Geo. E. Huspparp. 
LEICESTER 
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"His Grace The 
ARCHBISHOP OF hab 


writes: eP 


“The Royal Cancer 
Hospital deserves the 
fullest support that can 
be given to it by all 
who have sympathy 
its 


with suffering, and 


appeal 
with a most generous 


should meet 


response, especially 


from those who, as 


Christians, are pledged 


The sum total of our knowledge of 


to do what they can to cancer, its causes and treatment, 
grows almost hourly. Research goes 
on and on, until one day, please God, 
the fight against humanity’s silent 
terror will have beensettled decisively 


bring comfort to any 


who are in distress.” 


Pleass send a special Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Koyal 


Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - = - 


LONDON, S.W.3 











16000 miles of sunshine 








Obis Wistors 
Gvealest Cruise 


CANARY ISLES AFRICA (Senegal) 
S. AMER‘CA - PANAMA - WEST IND ES 
BAHAMAS FLORIDA MADEiRA 


in the favourite cruising liner 


‘LACONIA ”’ (20,000 tons) 


Jan. 26 
Jan. 28 


From Liverpool 
From Southampton 
52 days from 100 gns. 
“FRANCONIA” World Cruise. Dec. to 
Junc, 36 ports from 410 gns. New World 


Rivieras, through bookings via New York 
to fasc nating winter resorts in the west. 


Cunard While Star 
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You get the feeling 







as soon as you feel the creamy Parke-Davis 
lather on your face! Try Parke-Davis—it’s 
soft on your skin, but hard on your beard! 






You can have a free 7-day tube by writing to Box 1135/77 

Euthymol, 50, Beak Sireet, London, WJ, or # large tube 
costs 1s. 6d. at all chemists. If you prefer a. stuk, try 
Parke Davis Shaving Stick, 1s. 6d. from all chemists. 
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UNIVERSAL 


Second Unit Trust 
Certificates 


A NEW UNIT TRUST INVESTMENT 
IDENTICAL IN INITIAL PORTFOLIO WITH THE WELL-KNOWN 
UNIVERSAL FIXED TRUST, BUT: WITH NON-RIGID OPERATION 
AND A WIDE LIST OF “ PERMITTED” SECURITIES. 





Here are some of the more important features :— 
PORTFOLIO: Until 17th December, 1938, the invest- 


ments of the Trust will be identical with the 73 diversified 
securities which constitute the portfolio of the present 
Universal Fixed Trust, whose invested funds now exceed 
£4,500,000. Thereafter_the portfolio may, subject to the 
limitations*set out in the Trust Deed, be varied by selection 
of securities from a list of some 320 Companies and from 
Trustee Investments and such other Investments as may, 
subject to the Trust Deed, be added by the Managers. 
LOW SERVICE CHARGE: The initial service charge 
is 4 per cent. of the purchase price of sub-units plus any 
sum that may be required to make the price of each 
sub-unit an exact multiple of three-halfpence. The only 
additional charge is a semi-annual service charge which 
will be raised out of the Unit each half-year and will be 
equal to one-cighth of one per cent. of an amount to be 
determined in accordance with the Trust Deed based on 
the Stock Exchange offered prices of the investments 
comprised in the Unit during each half-yearly distribution 
period and of any uninvested capital produce and cash 
of a capital nature. Half ef this semi-annual service 
charge will accrue to the benefit of sub-unit holders. 
LONG TRUST PERIOD: The Trust period is 16 years 
but sub-unit holders will have the option, subject to the 
agreement of the holders of a certain minimum of sub- 
units as defined in the Trust Deed, to renew the Trust for 
a further 16 years. Thus the effective period may be 
32 years in all. 

YIELD: On the basis of the actual distributions made 
during the year ended 1st September, 1938, to Universal 
Fixed Trust Certificate Holders on the securities constituting 
the initial portfolio and at a price of 17s. 9d. per sub-unit, 
the price of the Universal Fixed Trust sub-units on 
22nd November, 1938, the gross annual yield from cash 
dividends only was : 


£5 15s. 3d. per cent. 


It is pointed out that this yield is not a fixed yield and is 
stated only as an indication of the retura obtained during 
the past year on the type of investments which will form 
the initial portfolio of the new Trust. 

TRUSTEE: National Provincial Bank Limited. 





CONVERSION OPTION 
open to holders of 
UNIVERSAL FIXED TRUST 
Sub-units. 


Holders of Universal Fixed Trust Certificates are 
offered the right until 17th December, 1938, to 
convert their sub-units into an equal number of sub- 
units in the new Trust. This option is extended for 
the benefit of those who may prefer a somewhat less 
rigid method of operation than that of a Fixed Trust. 











Su of the new Trust may be purchased in minimum amounts of 
I inits, subject to an initial purchase of not less than zo sub-units, through 
any Stockbroker, Bank or direct from the Managers. The Booklet, including the 
| ‘Trust Deed, on which all transactions are based, may be obtained from 
any branch of National Proviacial Bank Limited or by writing direct to:* 


COMMERCIAL FIXED TRUST LIMITED 


Member of the Unit Trusts Association 
125, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 
Telegrams : Comfix, Picey, London, Telerbone : Whitchall 4657. 
A DIVISION OF 
THE NATIONAL GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN] 


By CUSTOS 


As a market factor totalitarian excesses are stil] over 
shadowing the achievements of the democracies. Here ; 

; ; at 
last is the Anglo-American Trade Treaty, but nobody cag 
truthfully say that it has inspired very much enthusiasm in the 
City. It is not that the Treaty itself is a disappointmen, 
It is a workmanlike achievement which effectively refutes 
the cynics who had predicted that this prolonged heaving of 
the democratic mountains would bring forth a mouse, and g 
rather shabby one at that. Britain should reap quite gy. 
stantial benefits, especially in the cotton and woollen textile 
and machinery trades, and there is a firm basis in the Treg 
for a further expansion of trade between the Empire and the 
United States as time goes on. Yet, apart from isolated rise, 
in the depressed textile groups and a momentary improvement 
in sentiment, the effects in Throgmorton Street have beey 
almost negligible.: 

As one expected, there is no attempt in the Treaty to fix 
any rate for the dollar and the pound, although there is the 
usual “escape clause” which allows either party to seek g 
modification of the agreement if the exchange rate should 
move “ substantially.”” Even so, however, the drift of m 
towards the dollar has continued and already the exchange 
has moved from 4.70 when the treaty was signed to 4.66, § 
long as Europe remains a powder magazine and the s 
continue to fly I cannot blame Continental owners of sterling 
balances for preferring dollars to pounds and acting on that 
preference, especially when sterling is probably not under. 
valued at the current rate even on a purely commercial basis, 
The Exchange Equalisation Account is fighting a rearguard 
action, as it must under the Tripartite Agreement, but it is 
wisely avoiding a pitched battle at any particular level. For 
the time being the exchange problem is almost entirely political 
and so are the stock markets. 

* x * x 
Unit Trust DEVELOPMENTS 

Of the making of unit trusts, it seems, there is no end. 
There certainly need not be, of course, since the unit principle 
is capable of infinite adaptation. This week the National 
and the Allied groups have both been busy. The new 
child of the National group is the Universal Second Unit 
Trust, which is a good example of the type of unit trust 
which has latterly been ousting the more fixed trusts from 
the investor’s favour. The portfolio is well chosen, widely 
spread, may be varied within defined limits and, given good 
management, sub-unit holders should do well. For the 
next three weeks sub-unit holders in the Universal Fixed 
Trust, which has invested some £5,000,000 for the public 
since its formation, have an option to convert into the new 
Universal. My own view is that the option, which is, of 
course, entirely voluntary, should be exercised. The 
arrangements for continuing the benefit of the loading 
charge already paid are equitable, the annual service charge 
of the new trust is moderate and, finally and most important, 
an exchange brings all the advantages of fiexibility without 
sacrificing any of the advantages of marketability. 

Like the Universal Second Unit the latest offspring of the 
Allied group, the Cumulative Investment Trust, is of the 
flexible type. The portfolio consists of shares in 50 com- 
panies, which seem to me to have been chosen very wisely; 
there is a possible range of 78 companies, and the trust 
embodies a new principle in that a reasonable part of the 
income is regularly placed to reserve. Half-yearly income 
distributions are to be limited to five-sixths of the income 
earned in each half-year, the balance of one-sixth being 
placed to reserve and treated as capital. This form of 
automatic saving, which should result in very substantial 
appreciation of capital over a period, will, I think, make a 
wide appeal. At the price of 18s. per unit, free of com- 
mission and stamp duty, the yield is estimated at {£5 5s. 
per cent. before making the stipulated reserve allocations. 
Here is an attractive investment. 

* *x * x 
TRANSPORT ‘ C”? CONTROVERSY 

The battle over London Transport Board ‘‘ C” stock is 
now well and truly joined but not, as at one time seemed 
likely, between the Board and the “C” stockholders but 
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GLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 












ving I ug, s, M. WARD ON THE OUTLOOK 

®> and g 

ite Sub- i a al aia 

Pe + forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the English, Scottish 

| ATeaty j Australian Bank, Ltd., was held on November 23rd, at 5 Grace- 

and the ch Street, London, E.C, 

ed rises s, M. Ward (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 

Vement fj. When I last had the pleasure of addressing you a year ago 

e been Commonwealth of Australia was passing through a period of 
L prosperity. With one exception all the classified list of 
its showed an increase over the preceding vear, the total value 

Y to fx «ports being higher by about £18,000,000. During the year 

> 1S the under review, notwithstanding many adverse factors, it is 

Seek g isiactory to see that Australia has been able to maintain her high 

should of economic life. Employment was even better than the 
+ before, the average trade union unemployment percentage 

money ff. $5, compared with 10.6 in 1936-37. 

: hange in like manner there was a noticeable increase in building activity, 

6. So value of building permits issued in Australia in 1937-38 being 

Sparks 000,000, compared with {48,000,000 in the preceding year. 

ap WooL AND WHEAT 

ie When reviewing the wool position at this time last year it was 

” Ment that the 1936-37 level of prices would not be maintained, 

basis, i the figures we have before us show that the average market 

guard Bye for greasy wool for the 1937-38 period was 12.5d. per lb., 

tit ig against an average price of 16.4d. per Ib. for 1936-37. It is of 


rest to note, however, that the net production of the Common- 
bith for the 1937-38 season amounted to the record figure of 
38,038 bales, compared with 3,246,276 bales for the corresponding 
riod in 1936-37. Wool exported during the year under review 
nduced £A.47,044,000, representing a falling off of over 
15,000,000. It is believed in wool trading circles that the 
back in prices is due more to political than to fundamental economic 


For 
litical 


| end. ors, and with a lessening of international tension it is not un- 
nciple fisonable to expect that such a movement should aid the wool 
tional fprket. 
new #Atthe opening of the 1937-38 season wheat was attracting excellent 
Unit fees, but as the season progressed the price became lower and 
wer, while today we find the markets for this commodity at low 
trust b. On account of the lack of good rains in part of the wheat- 
from pwing area in Australia the harvest for 1938-39 is estimated at 
idely 7,000,000 bushels, of which 72,000,000 bushels should be avail- 
good ge for export. It will be seen from these estimates, coupled 


the the present low market price for wheat, that the prospects 
the coming season are not bright. The production of Australian 


‘ixed Ber during the 12 months has shown considerable improvement, 
ublic fd the prices obtained have been satisfactory. 
new §While the exports from the Dominion were slightly less than 
, of #tyear, the imports rose from £92,640,000 sterling to £1 13,648,000, 
The increase of £21,008,000, thus reducing the excess of exports 
fine imports from £36,369,000 in 1936-37 to £11,848,000 in 1937-38. 
8 fe estimated surplus required annually to meet the Federal 
arge @vernment’s requirements for the sterling debt services may be 
ant, gat about £24,000,000, but it will be seen the deficiency on this 
rout figures is more than met by the surplus of the previous year. 
| his large increase in imports may be looked upon merely as a 
| sing phase, resulting from the high prices realised on primary 
the oducts in the preceding year. 
the 


BANKING POSITION 


) - 
ly ; The banking position is thoroughly sound, and the facilities 
» forded by the banks have proved adequate to the needs of the 
mmunity. Trade has been active during the past year, and the 
the kshave been able to meet all legitimate demands for accommodation 
me Pout unduly straining their resources. The changes in the 
me es of our own balance-sheet, particularly the increase in advances, 
ing symptomatic of this movement. 


f As regards the future, recent advices from our general manager 
Ol Australia indicate that the outlook is not altogether satisfactory. 
tial fly seasons have adversely affected pastoral and agricultural areas, 
> q fi the recent heavy fall in the price of wheat will be severely felt. 
m- fp the other hand, the price of wool, though low, shows signs of 
$3 provement, and a hardening tendency has been noticeable in 
‘FF tecent wool sales. Metals have fluctuated considerably, but 
18. FF present position is steady and building activity continues in the 
mcipal centres. In short, general trading conditions are satis- 
MOry at present, but the future prospects are uncertain. Higher 
ution has to be faced, and the business turnover for the current 
. fF 8likely to be lower than the last few years. Increased Govern- 
1s ft expenditure for defence purposes, however, for which a sum 
ad ff 416,700,000 has been provided in the Budget, will doubtless 
it | ™ counteracting the effect of shrinkage in other directions. 
(Continued in next column.) 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK 


(Continued from previous column) 


That the Government and the Commonwealth Bank are alive to 
the possibility of some setback in business activity is evident from 
a remark made by the Federal Treasurer in his Budget speech in 
September last. He said: ‘‘ The Board of the Commonwealth 
Bank is carefully watching business activities for any signs of rcc:3- 
sion. With the helpful co-operation of manufacturers and others, 
the Board is in a position to keep itself promptly and fully informed 
of current trends, and, within the limits of sound finance, can be 
relied upon to use appropriate Central Banking measures to assist 
in counteracting or lessening a decline in activity.” If and when 
such measures become necessary the Commonwealth Bank will 
have the full support of the trading banks. 


Turning now to the balance sheet, deposits at interest show a 
decrease of £384,000 and current accounts an increase of £290,000 ; 
deposits and current accounts together at £35,188,000 show a small 
decrease of about £94,000. Bills payable at £2,796,000 show an 
increase of £54,000. Advances and other assets are higher by 
£2,300,000. This is a result of increased demand for accommodation 
from credit-worthy customers, and is indicative of the tendency of 
business during the year under review. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, the gross profit stands at 
£1,268,612, an increase over last year’s figure of £87,132. The 
greater part of this increase, however, is absorbed by increases 
in the expenses of management £51,317 and in income and other 
taxes £31,347. The increases in the expenses of management are 
largely beyond our control, being due to statutory increases of salaries 
granted by Court Awards. The increase in income and other taxes is 
also, of course, unavoidable. 


Deducting the expenses from gross profit leaves us with a net 
profit for the year of £280,593, from which has been carried to reserve 
fund £15,000 and payment made of an interim dividend of 3} per 
cent., subject to United Kingdom income tax, which absorbed 
£82,687. This leaves £182,906, which, with the amount of £305,978 
brought into the account from last year, makes an available balance 
of £488,884, which it is proposed to deal with as follows: To officers’ 
provident fund £10,000; to a further dividend of 3! per cent., less 
United Kingdom income tax, making 7 per cent. for the year, £86,187 ; 
to contingencies reserves £50,000 ; to bank premises £35,000, leaving 
a balance to be carried forward of £307,697. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








GOODE, DURRANT AND MURRAY 
DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


MR. W. S. ROSE ON THE FALL IN MARKET 
VALUES 


Tue fortieth ordinary general meeting of Goode, Durrant 
and Murray, Limited, was held on Friday, November r8th in 
London. 

In the absence of the chairman (Mr. W. E. Penn ck), the chair 
was taken by Mr. W. S. Rose, who said: In common with most 
firms dealing in textiles, we have experienced an unfortunate and 
unforeseen setback. In the first part of the year under review 
we enjoyed an encouraging increase in sales, and the profit was 
sufficient, in the opinion of the Board, to justify the payment of 
one half year’s arrears of preference dividend, but in the latter 
part of the year-there was a serious fall in the market values, which 
made it impossible to sell our stocks at a fair margin of profit. The 
prices of the primary products of Australia have fallen sharply, 
and at the present time are such that it is doubtful if they exceed 
the cost of production. 

Through our subsidiary company, Ochberg Robinson (Proprietary), 
Limited, we have been, and are still, doing a considerable business 
with C. T. C. Bazaars (S.A.), Limited. This concern has made 
great strides during the past few years, and the directors launched 
out on an ambitious building scheme, which left them short of 
liquid capital. Eventually it became necessary for us, as the largest 
creditors, to apply to the court for judicial! management of that 
company, in order to safeguard the assets. The judicial manager: 
report that the business is solvent, and that there is actually a 
substantial surplus of assets over liabilities.- Mr. Pennick is in 
South Africa watching our interest. 








Meanwhile the C. T. C. 
Bazaars continue to do an increasing trade, and we consider that 
company will ultimately be in a position to meet its liabilities in full. 

The total profit for the year amounts to £19,644 17s. 9d., and 
after providing for the interest on the note issue, rents payable to 
D. and W. Murray, Limited, &c., the balance amounts to 
£10,018 19s. sd. In April last one half year’s arrears of dividend 
on the preference shares was paid, which absorbs practically the 
whole of this profit. 

The present unsatisfactory condition of international! affairs 
makes it impossible to say what the future holds. The prosperity 
of South and Western Australia depends upon the yield and ruling 
price of wheat and wool. Given fair prices for these products, 
the outlook of this company would be considerably brighter than the 
present prospects indicate. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BAKU CONSOLIDATED OILFIELDS 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT AND COMPENSATION 


THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of Baku Consolidated 
Oilfields Ltd. was held on November 18th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. R. R. Tweed (the chairman), who presided, said: I would 
now make a brief reference to the matter which has for so long 
been and is constantly before us, 7.e., a settlement of our claim 
for compensation for the property seized by the Soviet Government 
at the time of the revolution. 

These properties, which are capable of large production over a 
long period, have been in the hands of the Soviet Government 
ever since the confiscation, and the production therefrom has 
been enjoyed by them. 

We have for many years maintained close contact with the Associa- 
tion of British Creditors of Russia, of which I am chairman, and 
we have not given up hope by any means that eventually a settlement 
of this matter will be reached. We have seen in recent years a 
considerable change in the original attitude which the Soviet 
Government took up towards the outside world. It is of special 
interest to note that during the last two years Russia has taken an 
active part in many diplomatic activities in which Great Britain 
was interested. I believe that the settlement of British claims for 
confiscated properties would remove the greatest obstacle to com- 
plete friendly relations between this country and Soviet Russia. 

There is another very important point which will make the task 
of the Soviet Government in effecting a settlement comparatively 
simple. There are in this country a very large amount of debtors 
of Russia. In all these years the creditors of Russia have not hesi- 
tated to raise their voices urging a settlement, but you have never 
heard the voices of the debtors of Russia raised, any more than a 
banker raises objection to dormant balances. 

The chief debtors in this country of the Soviet Government are 
the British banks, both public and private. It is estimated that, 
with accrued interest, there is no less tihun £40,000,000 lying in the 
hands of bankers in this country to the credit of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and Russian institutions which are now under Government 
control. We have been doing all we possibly can to keep in touch 
with the Soviet Government on these lines, and we are convinced 
that if an arrangement can be agreed between the British creditors 
and the Soviet Government, H.M. Foreign Office would welcome 
such a settlement and give every assistance in their power to c.ear 
the matter up, including the necessary legislation to release the 
large funds lying in the hands of the debtors of Russia to which I 
have just referred. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








LAKE GEORGE MINING 
CORPORATION 





GOOD PROGRESS WITH EQUIPMENT 





SIR GODFREY FELL’S VIEWS 





THE second ordinary general meeting of the Lake George Mining 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on November 21st in London. 


Sir Godfrey Fell, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., the chairman, said that 
extremely satisfactory progress had been made in equipping the 
mine and mill in preparation for commencing production. That 
progress had continued during the four and a half months which 
had elapsed since the close of the period under review and, although 
the management had been hampered by the delay in delivery of 
structural steel, and more recently by a coal strike which had 
hindered railway transport, there were good grounds for hoping 
that the mill would be in operation by the specified date—the end 
of the current calendar year—or within a week or two of that. 


The plant, when completed, would require only a small amount 
of equipment to increase the initial capacity from 500 to 1,000 tons 
aday. As to whether the company had sufficient financial resources 
to complete its programme, uniess any unforeseen delays occurred 
or any special circumstances arose, the situation might be regarded 
as satisfactory. It was estimated that the additional cost of equipping 
the mine and mill to increase production trom 500 tons to 1,000 
tons a day would be about £35,000 Australian, and more than double 
that sum would be available, according to present calculations, 
when the mill started operations. 


It was expected that the railway line would be open to Bungendore 
by the end of June ; a sufficient supply of water was assured to meet 
requirements, and progress with the power transmission line had 
been satisfactory. 


There was every reason to expect that, with base metal prices 
as taken in the prospectus and provided there was no difficulty in 
disposing annually of 25,000 tons of pyrite concentrate, profits 
would be earned as estimated in the prospectus. In the meantime 
satisfactory contracts had been entered into for the sale of the whole 
Output of lead and zinc concentrates for the next two years. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 922) 
between a substantial group of “C” stockholders. HAW 
by Mr. John Heaton, the Thos. Tilling chairmen 
several of the financial pundits. As most of us ey, 
the Board has decided to experiment with a moderate 
ment of fares as a means of increasing its net revenue; 



























in well-informed quarters the estimated increase is MR 
some {£600,000 in a full year. This would, of cy, 

enable the Board to pay the full standard rate of 4 per » oe 

on the “C” stock in 1939-40 and leave a fair marci . tind 
even in the current financial year ending on June 30h alr 0 
there would probably be enough to pay 4} or 4} per a Mt Ts 
against last year’s 4 per cent. dividend. What semen t0 


pundits ask, can Transport “C” stockholders regggy ¢ 
expect ? ped with f 

Mr. Heaton’s view, which I think is the right on 
that not merely have the “C” stockholders had 4 y 
raw deal in the past two or three years, but that the pois 
now is not really satisfactory. As the Board’s ‘ 
penditure grows the effect is to make the “‘ C ” stock, alr 


highly-geared, more highly-geared than ever. Her jj iain 


the danger of recurring conflicts between what the Bog 19 Pet ° 

may conceive to be its duty to the travelling public ani qe™ ag 

legitimate dividend expectations of the “C” stockholds 

In these conditions I think the solution of a guaran hee 
e y 


lower rate of dividend of, say, 4 per cent. is desirable 
would save the Board some £385,000 a year by compari, ll 
with a payment of the 54 per cent. standard rate and woul the pro 
give the ““C” stockholders an assured return. Ong qgpibuting £2 
hear some people asking: What about the railways? ye =>sdi 
own feeling is that the sooner the railways’ financial prob 
is frankly faced, the better for all concerned. But of thihdications 
I will say more in the next few weeks. he new 16 
+ + x * Our exp 


HAWKER SIDDELEY FINANCES Se we 

Once again we have to thank Mr. Philip Hill for sheddifecarch de 
a little light on the City’s darkness. This time he hast pying 
offered the investor a well-seasoned equity share but anotiuterially 
type of security which has nowadays a wide appeal, namely the way 
good debenture with a short date. These Hawker Sidi? 4 1 
Aircraft 4 per cent. debentures will, I think, prove to bei jers had 
the kind of investment which many people have been lookifiad equip 
for. The cover is good, both as to capital and income,ij cst of 0 
income yield is reasonable enough in these days of ch end ( 
money, and the redemption terms ensure that the capi 
value remains intact. Nor does the issue cut acros 
dividend prospects of Hawker Siddcley ordinary sha The pr 
The £3,500,000 of debentures now issued are really sf... Loi 
liquidating, just as bank accommodation raised for the sitindicated 
purpose would have been. The money is required merelyigircre 
finance the group’s large and growing order book, and mi a 
be repaid as and when the Government pay for the work dail, meet tf 


Some idea of the vast amount. of work which this gagmanncr. 
now has in hand and in immediate prospect may be gather In vie 
from Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s survey at the annual meet coped 
New factories, costing £2,000,000, to be erected and equip) the qu 
at the Government’s expense at Manchester and Glouctsiffimgnitud 
are to be operated by two of the company’s subsidiaries, agpermissit 
the group’s production will be greatly accelerated. Frail ogg 
I do not look for any rapid increase in Hawker Siddiil, “a 
ordinary dividend from the current rate of 423 per cent, y,., , 
I shall not be surprised to see the rate raised moderattiihe adequ 
At 27s. the shares yield roughly 8 per cent., which seems progress, 
me to make adequate allowance for the risks of a sud a those 


outbreak of peace. If I held the shares, I should not beillhy whic, 




















hurry to sell them. ps and v 
* * « x In vie 

pnd in a 

Venturers’ Corner $ to th 
Those of a speculative turn of mind who like a low-pn a ere 
share might do worse, in these days of rearmament, WM ., . . 
look at the 1s. ordinary stock units of Tillings-Stevens, 4 en 
commercial vehicle makers. Some weeks ago I suggesié eowe 


that this company’s preference shares, then quoted at 105. ind the 


were under-valued. They were to be exchanged, und@isue of 
the capital reorganisation plan, into 14s. nominal of ordi A vor 
pro 






(Continued on page 926.) 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 








Iders, 7 
hairms , 
US expen ENORMOUS ORDER BOOK 
derate adiy ee Se 
 Teven 
6 ppd MR. T. O. M. SOPWITH’S REVIEW 
; of COU 
U SH pet od dinary general meeting of the Hawker Siddeley Aircraft 
* Margi p third Ltd., oly held on November 21st in London. 
NE 30th nl, 7, O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., the chairman, in the 


4t per coll se of his speech, said: The particular item in the consolidated 
at mor, ment to Which I would direct your attention is stock and work 
“s s, which on July 31st last amounted to £6,397,875, com- 
ed with £4,287843 on the similar day last year, and the volume 
work is, of course, NOW being increased from week to week and 
right one, boul continue to be so. 
had & vel Revenue for the year amounts to £821,953. After payment of 
preference dividends and an interim dividend on the ordinary 
: res, there remains a balance of £398,398, and the directors 
+ Capital ¢ commend payment of a final dividend of 17} per cent., together 
tock, ea, a cash bonus of 10 per cent., both less tax, making a total on 
Here jibe ordinary shares of 32} per cent., together with a cash bonus 
t the Rolf 10 per cent., both less tax. That will leave a balance to be 
“at ied forward of £108,190. 


Cason: 


+ 
DOSIf 


lic and ¢ 

stockholde TRADING CONDITIONS 

: ay : ; i 

Birr The year under review has in many respects been difficult for 
| ee ybody. Although results are satisfactory, we have been called 
COMParisilon because of the political situation to concentrate to the utmost 
> and wWouln the production of military aircraft, and this has been a con- 


. One qifibuting factor to the loss which has been sustained by one of 

ways? yur subsidiary companies. The automobile section was affected by 

“ y he prevalent depression, but the new models shown this year are, 

ial probletl our opinion, in advance of anything we have yet produced and 

But of thihdications are that they will find an increasing market, particularly 
he new 16 h.p. and 20 h.p. types. 


Our export trade, which we regard as of paramount importance, 
as been an appreciable asset and, although liable to restriction 
ependent on the requirements of the Government, is a market 
hich we shall continue to develop wherever possible. The 
oT SNeddiecearch departments have been extended. 


he During the financial year the Government decided to increase 
Dut anot materially the strength of the Royal Air Force. We are very proud 
|, Namelypf the way in which our: operating companies have gone to work 


ar Siddefand of the satisfactory proportion of aircraft which they have pro- 
= to be ee The Secretary of State for Air recently announced that 
do Mrders had been given on behalf of the Government for the erection 
en lookifind equipment of two factories, at Manchester and Gloucester, at 
income, i cost of over £2.000,000, to be operated by two of your subsidiary 
; of cagompanies, a tribute to the proved productive ability of A. V. 
the cane” and Co., and the Gloster Aircraft Company. 


across i 
ry $0 Ie 











MEETING NATIONAL NEEDS 


eally x The programme for the immediate future is one of the utmost 
, Muportance for the country. No stronger incentive than that 
r the silindicated by the recent political crisis for the speeding up of our 
merelyimircraft production programme need be advanced. We are pro- 
, and mpesing to raise further capital so that, whatever the demands of 
vork d he Government may be, private enterprise will be in a position 
™ meet those demands in the most economical, speedy and efficient 
his oro nner. 
> gathenl In view of the immediate and progressive expansion in the 
| meetigp*tvities of the operating companies and the knowledge that this 
equif lust continue, your directors have given very careful consideration 
| fo the question of finance. The order book is of very considerable 
loucesifimgnitude. To clarify “very considerable magnitude” is not 
aries, a™permissible, but the phrase is accurate. The extra manufacturing 
Frankge’Pecity, plant and equipment are being provided by the Govern- 
Siddelges and your company will occupy these factories on a mutually 
greed rental basis by arrangement with the Air Ministry. 


U 

wo Your directors feel that it is imperative that the group should 
deride adequately provided with funds to finance the actual work in 
Seems progress, not only in the new factories but also the additional output 
a sudd a those existing. Your directors are today asking you for per- 
ot be ingesion to create £5,000,000 of short-term first debenture stock, 
t which it is proposed to issue £3,500,000 now and the balance 

8s and when required. 


In view of the unsettled world political situation, it is difficult, 
ad in any case probably unwise, to attempt to make any forecast 
$ to the future, but it does seem reasonable to anticipate for this 
w-prid tompany a fair commercial return for the work and responsibility 

ity are undertakin 
nt, o &- 
ens, t The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


uggest A resolution extending the directors’ borrowing powers was 

10s. 9f proved, and at separate meetings of the cumulative preference 

and the redeemable cumulative preference shareholders the proposed 
u@@ssue of debenture stock was sanctioned. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff concluded 
€ proceedings. 
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ELECTRICAL 
PROSPERITY 


Activity in industry, transport and agricul- 
ture means demand for electricity, and 
prosperity for the 11 great power supply 
undertakings in this Trust. 


So the plant and equipment of the power 
companies, as well as that of the power 
users, must continually need improvement, 
opening up markets for the 30 electric 
equipment manufacturing companies also 
held by the Trust. 


Under the Trust Deed, powers are 
delegated to the Managers which provide 
the element of “ flexibility” desirable in 
a Trust confined to one industry. The 
Companies included in the permitted list 
have been selected by experts after careful 
consideration of their past record, present 
financial position and possibilities of future 
developments and earning capacity. 


Holders who purchased at the opening of 
the Trust in March, 1936, have received a 
gross income equivalent to £5 4s. 6d. 
per cent. per annum. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approximate yield, based on the last two distributions of 
the Trust, 44°, from dividends, plus 14°, from recurring 
bonuses and rights. 


Trustees : 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


Bankers : 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


@ Full information is given in booklet $.31 which 
may be obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED, 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
NATional 4931 
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FINANCE AND. INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 924) 






Is. units, so that a. buyer was really acquiring the Is. units 
at roughly rod. each. The scheme has now received the 
assent of the Court, and the whole of the company’s £222,565 
of issued capital is quoted in its new form, the Is. ordinaries 
standing at par. This is a little more expensive than the 
price implied by the preference quotation of Ios. 9d., but 
is still, in my view, a very reasonable level. 


As a result of the reorganisation scheme the company 
has not merely cleanzd up its balance-sheet but has obtained 
fresh working capital and put in hand plant modernisation 
and extension. It is thus able to cope with the large Govern- 
ment orders which it has received efficiently and econo- 
mically. At the annual meeting in June the chairman disclosed 
that orders in hand and in prospect were sufficient to keep 
the company fully occupied, even at the higher rate of pro- 
duction envisaged, for at least two years, so that the near- 
term prospects look well assured. Last year net profits 
reached £35,336, equivalent to 15 per cent. on the reorganised 
capital, and I shall be disappointed if earnings do not exceed 
20 per cent. for 1938. A dividend of 10 per cent. should 
therefore be a reasonable expectation which would surely 
justify a useful improvement in the price of the shares. 











FINANCIAL NOTES 


TIN QuoTA DECISION 


THE International Tin Committee has decided not to make 
any change in the quota for the first quarter of 1939. The free 
quota will remain at 35 per cent. and the buffer pool contri- 
bution at 10 per cent., which will result in the buffer stock 
being built up to its maximum amount of 15,000 tons. So 
far as can be foreseen at present the restriction of free supplies 
should be sharp enough to produce a further reduction in the 
free stock, with gradually rising prices. The Tin Com- 
mittee clearly adhere to their intention of securing a price of 
around £230 per ton before they sell the buffer stock. They 
need only another £15 per ton and unless there is a sharp 
























How a man with 


£100,000 


invests his money 


so as to obtain: (a) highest degree of safety 
compatible with (6) good return, say 5}%, and 
(c) prospects of capital appreciation. A book 
of immediate and practical interest to investors 
of all classes has just been written by a lead- 
ing financial authority. It explains fully how 
the successful methods practised by the large 
financial houses and wealthy investors are 


equally possible for you. 

This book is available to you F R E E 
Send the coupon today for your free copy of this book 
PROVED SECURITIES LTD., DEPT. S2, 42 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


I amagenuine investor with funds now available. Please send 
me without obligation your book on ‘ Balanced Investment’, 
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decline in demand in the next few months it may be ep 
that the goal will be reached. exe 
The Tin Committee’s decision was not regarded ; 
market as a foregone conclusion—not at least since the Ri 
Committee last week announced an unexpected ang Pe 
unwelcome, increase in the quota. The two comin 






































have the same chairman, and the economic background | 
both commodities has points of similarity. Production of t 
has been brought within the limits of present reduced dem. 
Producers of both are admitted to have a valid claim to his EX 
prices and the present trend of industry in the U.S.A, gu. 
an increased demand for both. The Tin Committee ge 
pared to wait for this increase to materialise, the Rubber 2 
mittee apparently is willing to take it on trust. But , 
decision has aroused much criticism in the industry pW. \ 
Thomas H. Graham, the chairman of Malaya General ¢, 
pany, for instance, went so far as to say last Tuesday that 
rubber scheme formed to bring about reasonable stocks ang J fifty-first 
equitable price to the producer, had been successful in nei -- = 
: 5) 
object. - . 4 ets Butler 
SouTH West AFRICA’S DEVELOPMENT The Chairn 
Shareholders who like their chairman to give them es, and 


estimate as specific as possible of the prospects can hyrjMmulled that 
have expected anything as definite as Sir Edmund Dayis y 
able to say at last week’s meeting of the South West Af 
Company. He estimates that the company will be able aa ins 4S 
























to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. and a bonus of 10 per cet” - - 
even though he expects a lower production of vanadium g oaghg 
The lower ore production is unavoidable owing to lak @.. fall j 
development at the Abenab mine where the company fy Ler i 
until recently, been handicapped by the lack of suffca ed 
pumping plant. Now that the plant is available Sir Edmy a full ye2 
expects development to proceed at a rapid rate. In additidltreas last 
to its mining activities the company has over 1,000,000 acqaphis decreas 






of unsold freehold land and an important investment porto 
Of the latter Sir Edmund was able to report an appreciati 
from £597,330 on June 30th, 1937, to £684,684 on June oir" on 
1938, and to £693,768 on November 15th, 1938. — 

Although the company is engaged in the development g Y% will 
what was formerly a German colony, he steered clear #8 val 
political questions except to contrast the lack of developme page 
in the territory up to 1914 and its. subsequent progtedias the ere 
Walvis Bay in 1914 was, he said, practically a desert and hibrnted to t 
changed very little since he visited it in 1883 when Mave been 
had one small building and a flagstaff. Today, wharfage hg crowdec 
been provided and the port was so developed that on ogfvellings a 






















occasion three British steamers were alongside at the saggltly © © 
time. isan Pop 
* * * * dversely a 


enuded of 
‘* EMMIES ” NEW ENTERPRISE building ne 


Electric and Musical Industries, who combine with th We have 
wireless manufacturing business the production of gramophonggas establis 









not experienced a good year. But the chairman, Mr. Alfa’ We ae 
Clark, gave the shareholders a glimpse of the future plans whit 
must have left them by no means despondent. The bad tim We have 
which were experienced last year have continued into the ngs Yo" £ 
financial year which will, in any event, Mr. Clark explained, hil a5 bel 
period of transition. But in the following year he sees no reas. find ¢ 
why the company should not regain its former earning powell w, nave 

These hopes are based partly upon the belief that the comfy amoy 
pany’s normal lines of business are suffering only temporal With re 
and partly on the fact that an important new line of busines 








RRS : : : \Bvays bee 
being introduced which should iron out the fluctuations to whit, le 
the radio business has been found to be subject. Electric tifeoresentir 
Musical Industries are adapting themselves to  specialistear the ci 


armament manufacture. Important orders have been accept tj, agai 
and are now in hand. Mr. Clark explained, however, Wieving in 
some of these orders require long preparation of jigs, tools aieave of a 
layout and that there must be a considerable interval before sq] jpije ; 
stantial deliveries could begin. Therefore, he foreshadow#housing s 
that the assistance which the company will receive from te regret 1 
lines of manufacture will be only partially felt in the accoutiifid license 
of the current year. hich has 
Mr. Clark reaffirmed and emphasised his faith in the future op * 
television, in the development of which the company continlgy nde 
to play a leading role. He reported that sales of televisit ° 
apparatus were many times greater than in the previous ye kc le 
but he confessed that that percentage increased was based off cw 
small starting point and showed that he valued the incre pp 
chiefly as proof that television had established its positiON ®$ 9 con; 
permanent feature of broadcasting. heir san 
7 - * +. mcorpora 
. MITMUSSIO 
BREWING TRADE PROBLEMS br whic} 
Sir William Waters Butler, who presided at the meeting Mfustices | 
week of Mitchells and Butlers, the Birmingham brewers, put they 


(Continued on page 928) We cost 
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“ti aTCHELLS AND BUTLERS, 
and to m LIMITED 

Commit ——_—___—_ 

ickgroun4 LARGE INCREASE IN COSTS 

ICtion of 








iim to} EXPENDITURE ON PROPERTIES 

S.A. sus pe ES 

tee is THE CLUB PROBLEM 

ubber 

~ But ne 

dustry, i n W. W. BUTLER ON TRADE TAXATION 
€neral Coy een 

my tha he fifty-first annual general. meeting of the ordinary stockholders 
ul Pb this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birmingham, 


Thursday; November 17th, under the presidency of Sir William 
ers Butler, Bart. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 


them Ladies and Gentlemen,—The turnover of the business last year 
Can harditaus ed that of the previous year notwithstanding a decline in 


1 Davis y country’s spending power and that during the major part of 
West ey year unemployment in the Midlands increased and the cost 
> able MM ing was higher, but I am glad to say that both these figures 


i show signs of falling. There was, nevertheless, a decrease 
° Per ceg the net profit earned of £77,102 consequent upon an unavoidable 
ladium ¢ Lregse in the expenses. 


10 ack This fall in profits is of course due to the much higher prices 
mpany Nall brewing materials and coal; to increased charges for rates, taxes 
f Sullicie.4 jicences, depreciations and debenture interest and in addition 
it Edmunll » full year’s National Defence Contribution having to be met, 
In additidlltereas last year we had to bear only half-a-year’s contribution. 
0,000 acrhis decrease in profits might have been reduced if we had bought 
It portfoligneaper brewing materials of lower quality, but we would not, as 
Ppreciatigge ate justly proud of the high quality of our products and to lower 
June mut quality, unless we are forced to do so, would be a very bad 
304 oliy—which would naturally lead to a decrease in sales. 


You will note from the directors’ report that since the last annual 
necting we have increased the debentures issued by £535,000 in 
tnsequence of the heavy expenditure we have had to meet, and 
Hill have to meet, in the modernising of our licensed properties 
















lopment 
d clear 





>velopme 
- PrOgtend the erection of buildings in connexion with the new licences 


rt and hilrnted to the company in the growing suburbs of the City which 
3 when fhe been newly-populated by the transfer of inhabitants from 


arfage h@he crowded areas in the centre owing to the demolition of artisan 
at on ogvelings and street. widenings ; public improvements which are 
the saqtely to continue for some time to come. This transfer of the 


tian population from the central parts of the City not only 
dversely affects the trading of our licensed houses in the areas 
uded of population but also entails a heavy expenditure in 

building new licensed houses in the outlying suburbs. 
with thi We have withdrawn from the property reserve account, which 
nophonaas established last year, the sum of £42,200 to meet expenditure 
cles, hyygot, in our opinion, adding to the capital value of licensed houses, 
_ Alfemnd We are recommending to you today to add the sum of £50,000 
ans whi “us fund from surplus profits, bringing the total up to £207,800. 


bad timgy We have also recommended, as previously, that out of the profits 
> the nels year £12,000 shall be added to the pension fund of the company. 
: he fund is vested in trustees and consequently does not appear 
ined, be : 

ne a # the balance-sheet. The market value of the investments of 
ng pon ee 9; £3355556. ; 

thea ¢ have at present 168 pensioners on the books, the cost to the 
asi uid amounting to £14,141 per annum. 


Usiness 
$ to whid 





















lways been our practice both with our workpeople at the brewery 
exis fd Our employees at the managed houses, the two sections 
CITC iieoresenting 3,800 persons. It may interest you to know that last 
pecialissiear the cost to the company was approximately £17,180. 


bs: " In addition to the recognised annual holidays each employee 
, d ving in the Territorial and other home defence forces is granted 
tools aieave of absence in order to attend camp for training. 


i "| While as I have already said, our expenditure necessitated by 


ng schemes and street improvements must, I fear, continue, 
Om UH regret to say improvement of the accommodation provided by 
accouliffld licensed properties has received a severe check by a legal decision 
hich has just been given by the King’s Bench Division that Licensing 

future @p¥stices have no power to grant the necessary permits for alterations 
continue °e made which involve the incorporation of property not hitherto 
elevisio *25¢d, even if they consider such alterations desirable and necessary. 
us yea The legal decision to which I refer was in connexion with an 
sed on pplication by a licensee for the sanction of the licensing justices 
incra’ “terations to a licensed house at Weston-super-Mare, which 
ion ashy Opposed in court by the customs and excise commissioners 
© contended that the licensing justices had no power to give 

pelt sanction because the proposed alteration would involve the 
kcorporation of an unlicensed property and that the application for 
emission to proceed should be by a request for a new licence 
which monopoly value would have to be paid. The licensing 
Wstices had decided the reconstruction was necessary and desirable, 
but they were not empowered to grant the application. One realises 
ne cost of monopoly value in such a case would be prohibitive as 





rs, Oe 







With reference to the granting of holidays with pay, this has . 








it would result in making the property unremunerative, and if it is 
to be charged in connexion with the modernising and improving 
of licensed premises which daily becomes more extensive in conse- 
quence of public improvements, it practically means putting an 
end to the policy of public-house improvement, which has been 
so much desired and welcomed by licensing authorities and the 
general public. This would, of course, increase unemployment 
in the building trades and among bar-fitters and other allied trades, 
and would seriously affect architects and the other professional 
men who engage in such work. 

To show how vast this expenditure in connexion with the improve- 
ment and modernising of licensed premises and the erection of new 
licensed houses in the suburbs has become, we ourselves have 
expended a sum of over £1,000,000 in the past 7 years. 

Last year I said how fortunate our history had been in that we had 
not been troubled with legislation adversely affecting the trade. 
This year we have escaped the troubles of legislation only to suffer 
the troubles of litigation—not of our own seeking—which may 
have even more damaging effects upon our trading than the lack of 
protective. legislation against bogus clubs which we have been 
promised, but which has not yet been introduced by the Government. 

_I refer to the promise which was made in the King’s Speech in 
1936 and again in 1937, that a Bill would be introduced to make 
better provisions for preventing the present abuses of the law relating 
to clubs. Magistrates and Chief Constables have long asked to be 
given powers to deal with bogus clubs but without avail. It is, 
therefore, very discouraging that any promise of legislation should 
have been omitted from the King’s Speech at the opening of the 
present session of Parliament, and the more so, as from the statement 
of the Home Secretary replying to Sir Sidney Herbert in the House 
of Commons last week, it appears a vain hope that such a Bill will be 
introduced in the present Session. Meanwhile the evil grows. 

As the number of clubs has more than doubled since 1905 and the 
number of on-licences has decreased by 25,152, the following state- 
ment in the Birmingham Post on Saturday last in regard to this 
question should be considered by the powers that be. It reads :— 

“One fact at any rate is clear enough. The increase in drunken- 
ness—or to be accurate in convictions for drunkenness—runs pari 
passu with an increase of clubs, at the expense of public-houses.” 

As Sir Sidney Herbert told the Home Secretary in the House, the 
living of the licensed trader and the heavy taxation the Government 
draws from him, is being eaten into by these bogus clubs. 

And in addition to suffering this unjust and damaging competition 
the unfortunate licensed trader still awaits the fulfilment of the 
promised reduction of the heavy licence duties. 

I can only say that if assessments are increased to such an extent 
as some authorities appear to propose, no licensed trader will be able 
to gain a living, as it cannot possibly be offset by an increase in the 
present high price of beer, due to the duty being still ten times the 
rate which was imposed before 1914. The public cannot afford to 
pay any more than the present price, and this was clearly shown by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, when Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
stated in his Budget Speech of 1933 that there must be some reduction 
in the retail price of beer as he could not wait any longer before 
taking some measure to safeguard the revenue of the future, as the 
beer duty had palpably passed the point at which the law of diminish- 
ing returns begins to operate. 

I cannot bring my address to a close without referring to the 
unfortunate attitude which is being taken up by certain agricul- 
turists in connexion with the price of barley, who are furthering 
an abusive publicity campaign directed against the brewing trade. 
As I have stated before, the brewing trade has always done its best 
to aid the farmers, and it passes comprehension why they turn 
and bite the hand that feeds them. 


The National Farmers’ Union itself has freely admitted that 
brewers were doing their utmost with regard to home-grown barley 
and have expressed their satisfaction to the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee that such was the case. I am glad to hear that the 
Union dissociates itself from this questionable campaign. The 
brewing trade has nothing to fear if the truth be told. 


And in this connexion you will recall a shareholder questioned 
me at the annual meeting last year as to whether we were con- 
forming to the gentleman’s agreement made with Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain when he reduced the Beer Duty in 1933. It was 
that brewers should raise the gravity of beers by at least two degrees 
and increase as far as possible the proportion of home-grown barley 
in the brewing of all classes of beer. I can affirm that your company 
has loyally carried out both these undertakings, notwithstanding 
the heavy increase in the cost of brewing materials. 

I am afraid you will think I have presented a most doleful story 
this morning, but, alter all, we must not forget that we are com- 
paring last year’s trading results with those of a year of real prosperity 
and of high wages. The profits of the brewing trade in 1937 were 
the highest since 1920-21, and we should find much satisfaction 
in the fact that we have maintained our turnover of that year. The 
general opinion appears to be that there will not be the recession 
in industrial activity this winter which at one time was feared, 
and I, myself, feel, as does the Prime Minister, that the general 
trading conditions of the country are improving and if the heavy 
costs we are fearing in connexion with building improvements 
and assessments prove to be lower than at the moment it appears 
they may be, and brewing materials come cheaper than last year, 
our prospects for next year will be certainly brighter. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have pleasure in moving the adoption 
of the report, and I will ask Mr. Bainbridge to second it. 

Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution which was 
carried unanimously, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES 





MR. ALFRED CLARK’S SPEECH 


Tue seventh ordinary general meeting of Electric and Musical 
Industries, Ltd., was held on Friday, November 18th, at 20 Alderman- 
bury, London, E.C. Mr. Alfred Clark (chairman of the company) 
presided. 

To those who follow the trend of trade, particularly in the radio, 
the household appliance, and the bicycle industries, the announcement 
to shareholders of a decreased profit for the year must have come 
as no surprise. This decrease is directly traceable to a drop in sales 
which has been general in the three industries concerned. 


At our last meeting I was able to report to you that sales in the 
then new trading year were greater than for the same period of the 
previous year. There was a feeling of hope that, as far as the radio 
portion of our business was concerned, a period of sanity was at 
hand when we could expect that exceptional price-cutting would 
be a thing of the past. Very shortly after our meeting, however, 
figures began to arrive showing a beginning of diminishing sales. 
This was not in any sense confined to our own products, but was 
keenly felt throughout the industry. Reduced business, as we know, 
leads to forced selling, and, as it was natural to expect, selling prices 
eventually were cut. The result has been a disappointing trading year, 
with a substantial reduction in our net profits, because, as you know, 
this is the principal branch of our business. 


The sale of so many comparatively expensive radio sets to persons 
of moderate means is very largely made possible through hire purchase 
facilities requiring monthly payments over a period of time. Many 
people during this last anxious year who otherwise would willingly 
have bought a new and more attractive model by hire purchase have 
hesitated to commit themselves to a long-time obligation to pay 
instalments. The man of moderate means, as a rule, cannot contem- 
plate the purchase of articles so high in price without the assistance of 
long credit. Payment spread over a period of months is, however, 
regarded by him as a serious obligation. 


It may well be that the cause of the reluctance of the public to 
assume such obligations is a feeling of uncertainty about the future— 
of fears that peace and the prosperity which is expected to accom- 
pany peace may not be maintained, and that income, and even 
employment, may be jeopardised. Such a mass feeling, if such 
exists, is quite sufficient to cause a falling off in sales such 
as we have just experienced. Whether the unspent money is being 
saved up to be spent when times are better is a more difficult 
question to answer. It is, at least, interesting to know that national 
savings are increasing. 

The experience of this last year is further confirmation that our 
own business relies just as much now as it has in the past upon a 
satisfactory state of general trade, and this, in turn, relies upon a 
public feeling of confidence in future peace and stability. 

What has happened in the radio business has, to a lesser degree, 
happened in both household appliances and cycles. The decrease 
has been general throughout the trades, and here again the business 
depends very much upon hire-purchase agreements. 

Once more the progress made in television during the twelve 
months has been quite remarkable. The further grant of funds to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation has enabled their studios and 
equipment at Alexandra Palace to be enlarged appreciably. A very 
important amount of equipment for these extensions, as well as for 
the out-of-door mobile services, has been ordered from us. 

It will be within the knowledge of many of you that the Gramo- 
phone Company became, at the outbreak of the Great War, a 
munition manufacturer of considerable importance. The reputation 
then earned has been ably maintained by the present staff, which 
enjoys the full confidence of the Government Departments con- 
cerned, and you will not be surprised to learn that we have been 
asked to take our full share in the rearmament plans of the Govern- 
ment. 

The type of new work accepted by us conforms as nearly as may 
be to that which we are equipped partially at least to carry on with 
a minimum of dislocation to our layout and, what is also of import- 
ance, as little inconvenience as possible when this work ceases, as 
some of it must be expected to do when world disarmament comes, 
as we all hope it will. 

These orders, we believe, will fill in many gaps caused by the 
recent diminished sales in our regular products. 

As to the prospects for the present year, four months have elapsed 
and, particularly in the Radio industry, two are important months, 
for they open the season following the Radio Show at Olympia. 
Trading so far has not been good, and it would not be unreasonable 
to attribute this to the recent international crisis. You will, I 
know, have drawn the conclusion from what I have said that the 
bad times we have experienced in the last trading year have con- 
tinued during the beginning of the new fiscal year. ‘The new work 
will not be in its full stride so late in this trading year that its help 
will only partially have been felt when we meet here again next year. 

The outlook for this year is that we are in a transitory period, 
but see no reason why in the following year we may not be expected 
to resume our former earning power. We therefore look forward to 
the future with confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 























' from the fall in the prices of primary commodities, particulafi 





FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 936) 


with two new factors which are increasing the cost of py: 
house improvement. Street widening and the demoliti z 
overcrowded areas with .its consequent transfer of the wd 
population to suburban areas was both adversely affectiny 
trade of the company’s houses in the central part of the city 
entailing heavy expenditure in the building of new fice, 
houses in the outlying suburbs. A further complication 
arisen out of a recent legal decision in the King’s Bench Divig 
to the effect that Licensing Justices have no power to sancti fot 
alterations and improvements which involve the incorporg, “ 
in the licensed premises of unlicensed property, so that it j 
necessary in such circumstances to apply for a new licence fy 
which monopoly value has to be paid. Sir William protests 
that that decision ‘practically means putting an end to, 
policy of public-house improvement which has been g9 mys 
desired and welcomed by the licensing authorities ang 4 
general public.” He disclosed that Mitchells and Butlers hy 
in the past seven years expended over £1,000,000 on improyig 
existing houses and building new ones. 
* * * x 


LAKE GEORGE MINING CORPORATION 

Sir Godfrey Fell, presiding at Monday’s meeting of Loy 
George Mining Corporation, which owns the whole capi 
of Lake George Mines, the developing Australian base me, 
producer, told the shareholders that there were good grouyi 
for hoping that the mill would. be in operation by the end 
of this calendar year, or at any rate within a week or two offlagica, £10 
that date. He emphasised that with very little additions Mirease is 
expenditure the initial capacity of the mill could be increase 
from 500 to 1,000 tons a day and reported that the boardjacount un 
were giving close attention to the recovery of the sulphur content 
of the company’s pyrite, thus supplying Australia with an indi 
genous supply of that commodity. 

* * * * 


PROSPECTS IN AUSTRALIA 


Notwithstanding the fall in wool and wheat prices AustralallThe amour 
has been able to maintain a high level of internal prospetitycompares 
But as Mr. Sidney Marr Ward told the shareholders of thejanounts r 
English Scottish and Australian Bank on Wednesday, thems 2 
outlook is not altogether satisfactory. Higher taxation has t cotarly 
be faced and the business turnover for the current year is like (602, Wl 
to be lower than in the last few years. The present low price a bein 
wheat and the effects of dry seasons will be severely fel investment 
On the other hand he pointed out that the price of wool, althougill of the larg 
low, had recently shown some improvement, metals were, novg st out in 
steady and increased armament expenditure should counteract wid af 
shrinkage in other directions. sean 

* * * * You wil 
BAKU CONSOLIDATED OILFIELDS wood 

Baku Consolidated Oilfields is one of those undertaking fin the rec 
whose oil wells were expropriated in consequence of the Rus fyrger ton 
sian Revolution and the chief efforts of the board have sincffacounts ; 
been directed towards trying to get compensation. Mr. R. Rigfoperation: 
Tweed, the chairman, reported at the meeting last Friday thatjplant, whi 
he had not by any means abandoned hope of an eventual settle shov 
ment. His present line of approach to the problem, he hinted, 
is to try and arrange for a pairing off between the creditors af} ,. of 
the debtors of Russia. He estimated that there is no less that tp the 1: 
£40,000,000, largely in the form of dormant bank balamcs§ Mine, wi 
lying in this country to the credit of Russia and Russian insttig «counts, 
tions now under Soviet Government control. The re 

* x * * —_— 


GOoDE, DURRANT AND MURRAY 
Mr. W. S. Rose, who presided at the meeting of Gow 
Durrant and Murray in the absence of the chairman, Mr. W.E 
Pennick, had to report that the company’s recovery had unde 
gone a setback. As Australian merchants they have sullete 


wheat and wool, and as textile traders they have shared in i l 
general misfortunes of the textile industries. But in one respet 
he had good news for the shareholders. C.T.C. Bazaatsl 
: : . EG 
(S.A.), a South African store company, with which the compéalj Su 
does considerable business, is expected ultimately to meet MH) cg 
liabilities in full. J.D.M. a 
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, pANY MEETING 


THE SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
t Of pubi COMPANY 


"Molition , 

the an general meeting of the South West Africa Co., Ltd., 
h Fecting i held on November 17th, at Southern House, Cannon Street, E.C. 
the city ® sir Bdmuni Davis, J.P. (chairman and managing director), who 
OW Tice, “Meided, said: On the debit side of the accounts the issued capital is 
li NE ered at £531,807. Unclaimed dividends at £6,231 are about 
Cation Fn hi than they were in last year’s balance-sheet. The 
ich Divisio, 0 sf about £21,000 under creditors is largely dve to advance 
CO Sanctiogll ents for vanadium ore consignments. “ Land Sales Suspense 
COrporatioglt nant,’ which, as explained in former years, is a reserve against a 
(0 that it Mania amount appearing on the credit side of the balance-sheet 
licence fodliader the heading “ Unpaid Purchase Money of Farms and Town 
N protestediiiats Sold,” shows an amount of £28,751 as against £32,630, the 


end to “Wl .tuction being accounted for by the receipt of instalments of purchase 

n a ice Jess new sales effected. Our unsold freehold land, which is 

80 MuciiP rover 1,000,000 acres in extent, stands on the credit side of the 
cs and thal nce-sheet under “ Damaraland Concessions ”’ at nothing. 

Uutlers hav The first item on the credit side of the blaance-sheet, “ Cash 

IMprovingll 49,142, compares with £23,954 at June 30th, 1937. “ Invest- 

ents and Shares in other Companies, at or under Cost,”’ stands at 

149,184 aS compared with £644,830 in last year’s balance-sheet, 

fving an increase of over £104,000. I will deal more fully with this 

om in afew moments. “ Debtors, and Accrued Interest and Divi- 

2 Of Lokidnds” at £10,347, and “Payments in advance £4,411”’ hardly 

ole capigjeed any explanation. “ Unpaid Purchase Money of Farms and 

base m ‘wn Lots Sold, £28,751,’ has already been referred to. The 

d il eduction from £6,895 to £4,780 under “ Stock of Ore in Store and 

Stounds sat’ reflects the intensified demand for our vanadium concentrates. 

y the eng Turning to the profit and loss account, “ expenditure, South-West 

OF tWo offfafrica, £100,733 °° compares with last year’s figure of £95,271. This 


Additionalllvrease is due to the greater production of vanadium ore, as is also 
- be raisediikte increase of about £21,000 on the credit side of the profit and loss 
the boardilacount under “‘ ore sales account.’’ “ Expenditure in Europe ”’ is 
ur contenfawmewhat higher than last year ; “ loss on exchange,”’ on the other 
h an ing.und, is £900 less at £1,100. Again referring to the credit side of 


and loss account, “ interest and sundry receipts, South- 
Vest Africa,’’ shows a slight decrease, while “‘ dividends on invest- 
ments and interest ’’ exceeds last year’s figure by nearly £10,000. 
Further, the balance of profit on investments and shares realised 
bmounted to £1,678, as against a small loss in the previous year. 
Australsfthe amount transferred from the land sales suspense account, £5,719, 
rosperity,fcompares with £4,038 in the last balance-sheet, and represents 
ts of thgamounts received during the year in respect of farms sold. There 
sday, the mains a balance profit of £129,055 (an increase of nearly £30,000 
on has t over last year), to which we have added reserve for income-tax not 
r is Tik required, £9,029, and deducted percentage of profit due to directors, 
.'{5,602, which leaves a balance of £132,482 carried to the balance- 
¥ price 0 sheet, being £21,600 more than last year. No special reserve against 
tely felifl vestments and shares in other companies has been made, in view 
althougiff of the large amount of undistributed profit. In our report we have 
vere, nows set out in full the investments and shares in other companies which 
yunteract stood in the company’s name at June 30th, 1938, to which we have 
added a list of investments and shares disposed of and purchased 
since that date. 
You will have gathered from the remarks I have made when dealing 
with the items in the balance-sheet and profit and loss account that 
._ Mithere has been during the year under review a considerable increase 
ertaking Hin the receipts under the heading “‘ ore sales account,’’ due to the 
the Rus. larger tonnage we have disposed of during the period covered by the 
ve sinceMaccounts; and though this is so the expenditure on our mining 
ir. R. Roperations—leaving aside the amount for depreciation of mining 
day that{ plant, which is practically the same as in the previous twelve months— 
al settle ly shows a small increase of close on £5,000, which is satisfactory. 
> hi Summing up the position of the company today, I cannot do better 
tors ead than tell you that our investments which at June 30th, 1937, had a 
| than value of £597,330, at June 40th, 1937, had a value of £684,684, and 
€8§ Malen the 15th instant had a market value of £693,768. Our Abenab 
valances, Mine, which stands in our books at over £10,000 should, in our next 
| ANSI accounts, stand at practically nothing. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WINTER SUNSHINE TOURS 
SPECIALLY REDUCED RETURN TICKETS 
(availability 4 months) 

LIVERPOOL MARSEILLES 
Pee .«. «¢. 6. a 
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et | SUDAN, - ee ee £63 £53 
M. Ail] CEYLON and SOUTHERN INDIA £85 £80 
‘EOURMA - - -§ = = £108 £95 
——jilll] STRAITS SETTLEMENTS - - £111 £107 


SHORT SEA VOYAGES 
GIBRALTAR for TANGIER. MARSEILLES for RIVIERA. EGYPT. 
Fortnightly Sailings. Only First Class Passengers Carried. 
Literature and all information from: 


MBBY BROS. & CO., si°ruirseaonace’S. wat” Sts Lverveeh 2 


























Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... ocd eos oe one pam £4,500, 
Reserve Fund <<a ese eee one ase eee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve see eee ned ees sce £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,00 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Dratr alsa 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





“Dare quam accipere,” the motto of Guy's Hospital, sums up a policy 
of service to humanity which has been pursued for more than tw: 
centuries. Ceaselessly by day and by night—whatever the calls of the sick 
and suffering—the work of the Hospital has gone on im giving treatment 
for the restoration of health and happiness. 

That the world owes a debt of gratitude to this great national hospita 
for the service it has given, is beyond question. Four times only in tw: 
hundred years have the Governors appealed to the public for fnancia 
help, then because they needed it. ‘This time, the appeal is desperate 
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CUT OFF 


FROM THE HOME CIRCLE 
—BUT NOT FORCOTTEN! 


The British Sailors’ Society is perform- 
ing a great service to our seafarers 
through its Homes and Hostels in 
ports of the world. At any of these 
Centres a warm welcome and helping hand are always 
available. Please help to maintain this world-wide 
work by a gift to the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, 
Iion. Treasurer, 680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. 
Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary. 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 





“There is so much being written, and so few 
guides to help occasional visitors to books through 
the mass of them.”—T, E. LAWRENCE. 

One of the best guides is the Bumpus Christmas 
Catalogue, free on application. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
477 OXFORD ST. W.1 











WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.40. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
LONDON MASK THEATRE presents 


J. B. Priestley’s DANGEROUS CORNER, 
(UNTIL DECEMBER 17th ONLY.) 
“ PROBABLY THE MOST INGENIOUS PLAY 
EVER WRITTEN.”’—‘The Times.” 
COMMENCING BOXING DAY, DECEMBER 26th. 
Eugene O'Neill's Great Comedy, ‘“‘MARCO MILLIONS.” 











YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


For 114 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, _ Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 





















“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD Np 3 

By ZENO A 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 

the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to ra 

Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should hea : 

not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be o 

noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, 

name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelop, 

taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise te 

surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be Accepy, 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON ~- LIVERPOOL « BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER - CARDIFF « GLASGOW 
RTPI 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 {9 |" 
ll 12 | | 13. 114 a 
15 | eo 17 18 [19 
Ice 
21 | a 22 |23 | 
24 | 25 lew | 26 
-T. a 28 29 | 
30 | 31 [32 33 34 | | ts 
se ! | 37 a 
ACROSS . This sparkle is made 


mostly of odds and ends, 
. Sounds almost as if jt w 
the funny-bone ! 
. No, not a farm steam-eng; 
that depreciates, 
. They cause a great deal 
reflection. 
. See 32. 
. rev. This with 34 will gi 
you the point. 
10. oan recompense ? 
13. Placard that gives you a bill 
17. rev. Tear up. 1 : 
2 a : 4. Perishable nonsense. 
20. fd apie eee se olga policymay = 5" Chemical—not the result 
21. Set of Sanskrit aphorisms. oe 


ae 19. See 23. 
22. rev. The retaliation of a 23. rev. with 19 and unch 


letter of 1 down. Crimi 
executed in 1829 who 
his name to the Engi 
language. 

26. Risks one’s money. 

rev. Enemy who comes i 

the forenoon. 


4 
1. Although he’s a_ worthy 
fellow, you would probably 5 
cut him (two words). 6 
11. As a wine you'll find this 
O.K. - 
8 
9 


12. What to use to plan an 
obituary notice in the news- 
paper ? 

15. rev. “‘ Death lays his ... 
hands on kings.” 

16. See 33. 


chemist. 

24. “ That’s a valiant flea that 
dare eat his breakfast on the 

. of a lion.” 

25. rev. Goes the whole hog on 
this. 

27. My first is unchecked in 36, 2- 
my second in 37. 


28. Poets use these often to ex- o. pod = ieee 
i i tennant 33. rev. and 16. Of slight shay, 
30. rev. Gain the solo (anag.). 34. rev. See 9. 


, 35. My first is unchecked iny 
36. — don’t make the my second in 10. 


37. “ Truant husband should SOLUTION TO 





return, and say, CROSSWORD No. 321 
* My dear, I was the... 















































299 WlOTRID) S}P|LIII 11 
oe OWL EL APT EPA RITE 
DOWN R|HEI| S|LIN|G| LIAS) 
1. No doubt a good many poets NEI | NPOEL| Al Ul) TIN EY 
should—even with no line- O| P| A| LPO} RIM) 1S) Ti 
echoes. U| PEL Al Ri G| E| TEN] TID 
2. In cocoas (anag.). T| E| E| T| HUELpN| Ul CiHiAl 
3. In the place above men- T| R| E| A|M| E| DE AJWi0 
tioned (two words). VfB] Al Ti TE] RP EM UT 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 321 is Mrs. George H. Rus 
brooke, 10 The Manor, Willenhall, Staffordshire. 














being deprived, are being 
sake, please help us. £3 3s. is needed to maintain 
THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


my i Happiness, care, and up- 
A HOPEF t L bringing, of which they were 
‘UTURE 

FUTUR restored to many children 

in our Homes. For their 

a child for a month. Gifts will be welcomed by 
Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Patron H.M. the King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 

Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Kine charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 

whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series — : 
34% for 6 insertions » »% for 13 5 73% for 26 ; 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
3 seem 











PERSONAL 


O RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NURSING HomME, 100 
Hich Street. Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 


‘T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CL! OTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men ’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.t. 


LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 

Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. DAVIES, 123 New Bond Street, Ww. 1. May 2437: 


USTRIAN mother and daughter in Vienna, 46 and 
18, urgently seek domestic post. Experienced, 
trained. English references.—Box A747, The Spectator. 

















“comfy ”’ seat; a football throng : 
i A two-hours treat if you smoke TOM LONG. 


ISTINCTIVE Private Greeting Cards. Prices from 
D 3s. per dozen. Individual service. Samples free.— 
ARTWORK PRINTING SERVICE, 34 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
tives, 12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


IG-SAW Puzzle Library.—Borrow puzzles from 
oe} Wm. DouGtas, 237 Baker Street. Wel. 4982. 


OURNALISM.—Well-known Editor -holds weekly 
class. Every opportunity for publishing suitable 
articles. Information from PicKFORDS EDUCATIONAL 
Service, 206 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Holborn 7o9r. 
UAKERISM.—Information and literature respect- 
ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 
SeRVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


WHERE HELP [IS WANTED 


NELIGIBLE FOR PENSION. Ex-officer, totally 
incapacitated, being nursed by semi-invalid wife. 
































In urgent need of waterbed and bedrest. PLEASE 
HELP us to provide them. (Case 100.)—Appeal S., 
Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Association, 74 Brook 
Green, W.6. 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


PPLICATIONS are invited to fill a vacancy for 
y MALE INSPECTOR, Children’s Branch, Home 

ce. The duties include the inspection of approved 
schools, remand homes, voluntary homes and other 
work relating to young offenders. 

Candidates must be under 35 years of age and have 
had a good education. University qualifications will 
be taken into consideration. Social work amongst 
young people and special knowledge, e.g., of craft 
training, &c., will be regarded as additional useful 
experience. 

The scale of salary is £400 x £18—£634 x £30— 
£1,000, with an efficiency bar at £634. 

Applications with full particulars at qualifications 
and recent testimonials should be sent to the CHIEF 
Inspector, Children?s Branch, Home Office, Whitehall, 
not later than November 30th, 1938. 

Candidates who applied for the vacancy advertised 
in February last and who wish to be considered for 
the present appointment should notify the fact but 
need not submit a further application. 








PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
DEPUTY SECRETARY of The Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries. 

Among the qualifications which will be required 
in the selected applicant are (a) a first class education, 
(6) legal knowledge, (c) experience of administration in 
the affairs of a professional or educational body. 

Applicants should not be more than 45 years of age. 

Commencing salary will depend upon experience 
and qualifications but will not be less than £800 per 
annum with operative pension scheme. 

Applications with names of three referees should be 
addressed to the PRESIDENT, at 6 London Wall, London, 
E.C.2, marked “ Deputy Secretary,” not later than 
Monday, December ee 1938. 

November 16th, 1938. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


| he JIENT and intelligent Secretary requires part- 
‘4 time work. Top speeds. Good driver. Clean 
licence.—2 Whitmore, Parson Street, N.W. 4. 


| ENT FREE.—Lady offers 2 good rooms and kitchen, 

small garden, for part time services. Suit 2 quiet 
people not too young. Abstainers and non-smokers 
preferred. Good references essential. Permanent.— 
Miss GARDNER, Horsmonden, Kent. 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 
invites applications for the post of General 
Organising Secretary. Applicants should have had 
experience of social work with voluntary organisations 
and of office administration. Salary not less than £400 
per annum.—Applications, together with copies of 
three testimonials, should be sent by December 3rd to 
the CHAIRMAN, National Council of Girls’ Clubs, 
Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. r. 

















LECTURES 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
N Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, 
November 27th, at 11 a.m., W. B. Curry, M.A., B.Sc. : 
“Bertrand Russell on ‘Power’.” 6.30 p.m., Concert 
Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome. 
ae OF LONDON. 

The CREIGHTON LECTURE, entitled, 
“CHARLES LEWIS, ELECTOR PALATINE 
1617-1680,” will be given by DR. J. H. Cl _APHAM. 
C.B.E., F.B.A. (Vice-Provost of King’s College, and 
Emeritus Professor of Economic History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge), at THE UNIVERSITY = THE 
SENATE HOUSE (entrance from Russell Square 
or Malet Street, W.C.1) on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
29TH, at §.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
Professor R. H. Tawney, Litt.D., B.A. (Professor of 
Economic History in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S.J. WORSLEY 








aks 


Academic Registrar. 
OF LONDON. 


A Course of Two , Lectures on “ CHAUCER,” 
prepared by the late Prof. E. V. GORDON, M.A., 
will be read by Dr. A. H. Smith (Reader m the 
University) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1), on DECEMBER 8th and 13th, 
at §.30 p.m. At the first lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Prof. R. W. Chambers, D.Lit., F.B.A. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


EXHIBITION OF GREAT MASTERS 
14th to 8th Centuries 
from N. V. BACHSTITZ GALLERIES, 
The Hague 
at KNOEDLER HOUSE, 
15 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 








: | Raiekiatane SITY 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Fs ee me _Training for well educated girls for Social, 
and Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course. 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 


io TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5306-8. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


I R. WIL —_ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
ORTH WALES. 























Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 











Cc AREERS 


IVIL SERVICE CAREERS.—Thousands of va- 
y cancies. CLERICAL CLASSES, exams. half- 
yearly, age limits 16-17. £80-£350 with promotion 
opportunities, both sexes. EXECUTIVE CLASS, 
Spring, 1939, to 1940, 18-19, £155 rising to £525 and 
above, bothsexes. CUSTOMS OFFICER, exams. half- 
yearly, 19-21, £175 rising to £600, men only. TAX 
INSPECTOR, Summer, 1939, and 1940, 21-24, £230 
rising to £625 and above, both sexes. TYPISTS, 
exams. half-yearly. Specialised postal training by 
University graduates.—Write for booklet to Crvin 
SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 83A Chariwood 
Street, S.W.1. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Murss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, crosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











EDUCATIONAL 


N OORE’S, Tutors—Highly qualified men 
i and women tutors. Al} subjects. Reasonable 
fees.—Moore’s, 34 Norfolk Place, W.2. PAD 1701. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
GCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
. TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
j. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








nie 





Established 1880. LIMITED 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - - - 





Yen 100,000,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


» 137,150,000 





BRANCHES AT 


London Office: 





Alexandria Hamburg Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Hankow Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Harbin New York Singapore 
erlin Hong-Kong Osaka Sourabaya 
Bombay Honolulu Otaru Sydney 
Calcutta Hsinking Paris Tientsin 
Canton Karachi Peking Tokyo 
Che-foo Kobe Hiacor 
(Shantung) London potest . 
faire Loe Anneles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
Fengtien Manila 2 San Francisco Tsingtao 
(Mukden) Moji Seaitle Yingkow 


H. KANO, London Manager. 


World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 

HEAD OFFICE: 

251 Branches throughout Scotland. 
LONDON OFFICES 

City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 

8 West 

West End—Drummonds: 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) ' 


Tee : Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 


1727. 
EDINBURGH 


Smithfield, E.C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 














TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,644 i 











{L BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 








Associated Bank: 
(Members of the Londen Bunkers’ 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
Clearing House.) 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
JIXPERT TYPEWRITING and DUPLICATING 
“4 Technical and Literary MSS., Plays, Poetry, &c. 

Work thoroughly checked and _ corrected.—PEGGY 
SuTTON, 15 Leinster Gardens, W.2. PAD. 2536. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 











ITERARYTypewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFartane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde. sLeigh-on- Sea. 











TO LET 
NE ROOM FURNISHED FLAT, k. & b., Hamp- 
stead. 27s. 6d. p.w.—Write Box A746. 





O LET immediately on lease at low rent on account 
T of death of tenant, well-built modern eight-roomed 
House; redecorated throughout; in best part of 
Tunbridge Wells.—Apply Box G, WE8sTER, Stationer, 
Dereham, Norfolk. 

O LET, TENERIFFE, best climate in the world. 

Comfortably Furnished Bungalow built house, 
three reception, five bed, two bath rooms. H.C. &c. 
besides servants’ quarters; electric light, own good 
water, croquet lawn, fine flower, vegetable gardens, 
complete with cook and house ——,” two gar- 
deners, used to English service. £280 per ann. 
including servants’ keep and wages.—Apply BRITISH 
VicE-CoONSULATE, Port Orotava, Teneriffe. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


E ADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
OBTAINABLE for your REIVEW 
COPIE S.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 





— 
o~ 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


T COSTS NO EXTRA but it helps the Spanish 
people if you buy your Christmas gifts at the 
Spain Shop, organised by the Spanish Medical Aid 
Committee. Spanish, Chinese, Czech, Indian and 
Russian goods in great variety; pottery, groceries, 
silks, novelties, books prc: A modern poetry), 
Christmas cards, toys, &c. Food parcels can be sent 








as gifts to the Spanish people.—SpaIN SHOP, 71 
Shaftesbury Avenue (near Piccadilly Circus), W.1 
Tel: Gerrard 4987. 





~ CARPETS AND RUGS 


RICHARD SAUNDERS, of if Duke Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1, sells cld carpets from Persia, the 
Caucasus, Asia Minor, Turkestan and China. Prices 
range from £2, £3. £5 to £20, and rare specimens at 
higher prices. Without exception all rugs are interest- 


jng native pieces and were not produced for export. 
These will outlast the modern product, which are 
inferior in materials, colour and design. 


CARPETS AND aye? “ies EXCELLENT 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ELGRAVECLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
} —Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. y 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusw, Manager. 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
YCrescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
ORQUAY, SEASCAPE HOTEL.—Beautifully 
situated ; central position; established 20 years. 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our 
reputation for good English fare has always been a 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 
water ; radiators, gas or electric fires ; central heating 
throughout; lounges sunny and well heated; com- 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and 
gardens. Reduced Winter terms. Summer terms 
from 3} gns.—Resident Director: Mrs. HARRISON. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES 




















in Fnelish Country. 
Ask for rg List (3d. post free) al 180 INNS 
HOTELS managed by 
PE OPLE S’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEoRGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
Street, W.r1. 


pene lig CLUB LTD., 








21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 





sess Painooeoesen-sp tite Ue 


In February or March you can buy 
your cigars as you button up your 
overcoat or you can buy them in 
Havana as you flick the dust from 
your whites—it all depends whether 
you’ve booked your passage for 
one of the luxury Cruises to the 
West Indies by Canadian Pacific. 
We know which we'd rather do. 


TWO CRUISES TO THE WEST INDIES 


By Empress of Australia: To Cherbourg, 
Madeira, Bridgetown, ‘Trinidad, Panama, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Miami, Nassau, Las Palmas, 
From Southampton, Jan. 21. 38 Days from 
73 gns. 

By Duchess of Atholl. To Las Palmas, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Miami, Nassau, Madeira. From 
Liverpool, Feb. 18. 35 Days from 62 gns, 


COnadia nA Gacific ’ 
For further information or Reservations apply 
your local agent or Ganadian Pacific, Trafalgar 


“Square, London, W.C.2, 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3, and at all principal cities. 











CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA. 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX 
in her latest and greatest a triumph 
KATIA ” 
Princesse Marthe Bibesco’s w ‘orld _ love romance. 


= LEY, hao gym St. May 8505.—PIERRE 
FRESNAY i Alerte en Mediterranée ” (A). Also 
MARTHA E GGE RTH in “ Zauber der Boheme ” (A). 




















“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING” 1938 


A new and greatly enlarged edition of this book is 
now ready. It contains over 100 pages of informa- 
tion that is invaluable to all gramophone owners 
and enables them to be sure of choosing the best 
version of works they wish to add to. their 
collection. Send 2d. in stamps for a free copy. 
E.M.G. HAND-MADE ee ee LTD., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 7166 (2 lines). 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


B= ST Chicken 7s. pr., fatted Geese 7/- ea., prime 
Turkeys 12/6, 1§/- ea., trussed, post paid ; no tariff 
on.—N. DONOGHUE, Manor Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork, 


HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicagy 
N Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; on 
per jb. for forequarters ; 1s. 1d. per Ib. for sides, 0 
whole carcase ; forequarters boned and rolled, 1s, aE 
per lb. Average weight hinds 5/7 Ibs. ; fores 4} 64 lbs, 
All earriage paid per parcel post. Despatch | days 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Cash with order.—T, M, 
Api— & SONS. Voe, Shetland. 











—_ 
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HOLIDAYS 


Besse ILS, pleasant part.—Cultured couple, lin. 

sts, take P.G.’s (3 gns. max. p.w.). English 
4 travel escort if desired.—Dr. HuTcHISON, 3 Devonshire 
Place. — W.1. 





—_—_.. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
ee as — Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HC 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF.—(Perths). STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCEST ERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 








EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH. Coren —FALMOUTH. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose aye 


GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICA 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNS — -—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEA'THERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)-—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
ar TED SERVICES 
102 Cromwell Road, S$ 
MANCHESTE x —BOWDON HYDRO” 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MO" ETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PERWICK BAY & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOURIE, 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hotet, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEF FER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
T EIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton)—-HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PAI a 5B. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 

UPP: NGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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‘Swiss Spar’ 





“AND HEALTH sao 4 























PUBLICATIONS 
ge el month over 28,000 people read The East End 
Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
Rast End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 











IN THE MOST WONDERFUL SKI-ING COUNTRY 


LES RASSES 


Sur STE.-CROIX, Altitude, 4,000 ft. 


™ 
LE G™AND HOTEL 
Open from Dec ‘\. Every Comfort. Excellent 
Cuisine. 140 Be: Inclusive Terms. 11 Frs.= 
10,6. Private Ic Rink. Orchestra. Garages. 








—Room and breakfast 5s., one night only §s. 6d.| PERcy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to} Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
2 ens. weekly.—Vict. 7289. Stepney, E.1. 
{CCEA [CENUINE JAFFA ORANGES 


idly dispe rse Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, 








Case of 150 or 100 Grape Fruit, 20/-, sent carriage 








Join the Snow Worshippers 


at 




















yee ritis, and Bronchial Disorders, etc. Get paid to ANY address in Great Britain. 
a Sunbrite Health L amp for Home use. Models All finest selected fruit, guaranteed in perfect THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 
from 1/- (Infra-Red or Ultra-Violet), as condition. 
eEupp 1 by us to Hospit ete. Seven days’ Send order with cheque or crossed P.O. to . AROSA 
FREE trial, Send p.c. for Iiustrated List: Dept.6, PALESTINE UNITED FRUIT SYNDICATE Grisons 6,000 ft. 
— Sunbrite ” (Dept. E), 9 St. Cross St., E.C.1 495, Oxford Street, London, W.1. From Fr. Sw. 15—Daily. 
Printed in Great Britain by W. Speaicur anv Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by Tut Srecrator, Lrp., at their offices 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.—Fri day, November 25, 1938 











